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INCARNATION AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Hap we no other record than that which the first three Gospels 
present of the sayings and doings of Jesus, the Christian religion 
would never have taken the form which it did in the teaching and 
creed of the church. Whoever compares the Fourth Gospel with 
the other three, perceives a wide difference, not to say conflict, be- 
tween the Jesus depicted by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the 
Christ portrayed by John. The difference appears in the acts 
recorded, and is still more conspicuous in the sayings ascribed to 
him. In their view of the Messiah, the first three evangelists — 
the so-called ‘‘ synoptics ”” — are substantially one. Their record 
may be termed the Jews’ Gospel, that of John the Greek. ' 

The vexed question of authorship I shall not discuss. Whether 
written by John, the son of Zebedee, or’ by whomsoever written, it 
is very un-Jewish, and even anti-Jewish, in its spirit andaim. [ 
cannot agree with Dr. Sears in thinking that it gives us the heart 
of Christ. On the contrary, it seems to me to present, instead of 
the historical Jesus, or interfused with the historical Jesus, an idol 
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fashioned in the mind of the writer. Certainly, a very different 
Jesus from that of the Jews’ Gospel. 

The Jews’ Gospel sees in Jesus simply the Jewish Messiah, the 
destined king of the Jewish people, having an hereditary claim to 
the national throne, + a claim which it seeks to establish by gene- 
alogies tracing his descent from David and Abraham. The Greek 
Gospel, on the contrary, cares nothing for the royal lineage and 
nothing for the Jewish throne. It has nothing to say of the 
human ancestry of Jesus, but leaps at once to his spiritual pedi- 
gree, in virtue of which he overtops Moses and out-dates Abraham. 
Its Christ is the Word made flesh. The Jews’ Gospel presents 
its subject on the natural, national, human side ; the Greek Gospel 
propounds a Christ who is superhuman and divine. 

Here is a difference, which is very profound, between the first 
three Gospels and that of John; and one which involves a fundamen- 
tal difference of race,— a difference which reaches down to the very 
roots of the human world. It takes us back to Shem and Japhet, 
the ancestors respectively, according to biblical tradition, of two 
races whose mental characteristics and religious proclivities are 
widely distinct. ‘ Semitic ’’ and “ Japhetic” represent two types 
of mind which differ generally in their intellectual manifestations, 
and more especially in their theology. They have given birth re- 
spectively to two distinct classes or lines of religions, whose be- 
ginnings are as old as history, and some of whose progeny remain 
to this day. 

Judaism and Mohammedanism are the offspring of Shem; the 
Greek mythology, long since extinct, and Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, which still survive, are the progeny of Japhet. 


Now, the chief characteristic of Semitic theology, as it seems to 
me, is not monotheism, as Renan and others have stated it; for 
some of the Semitic nations, the Phcenicians, for example, have 
been polytheists, — not the belief in one God, but the wide sepa- 
ration between God and man, the absence of any doctrine of in- 
carnation. The Jewish mind, for example, knew no mediation be- 
tween God and man but that of the prophet’s word or the priest’s 
atoning sacrifice. In the Jewish religion, — and the same is true 
of the Mohammedan, its offspring, — there is a gulf between God 
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and man, not a consequence of sin, but inherent in the nature of 
Godhead, and which no atonement can do away. Jehovah isa 
being apart, uncommunicating, incommunicable. He sends his mes- 
sengers abroad to make known and execute his will, but he himself 
inhabits the high and holy place, and never quits his local throne. 
His word goes forth, it comes to this or that individual, but never 
becomes man, never incarnates itself in a human person. The 
greatest of prophets is still but a prophet, nothing more. The 
Jewish church never dreamed of deifying Moses, Islam never 
dreamed of deifying Mohammed, as the Christian church has dei- 
fied Christ. The fundamental principles of both religions forbid 
such deification. But when we turn to the religions of that other 
great division of the human race, the Japhetic, we encounter an 
entirely different conception of Godhead. Here deification and 
incarnation are familiar and ruling’ ideas. In the elder of the 
Hindoo religions, we encounter a series of successive incarnations, 
of which the tenth and last is yet to come. In the younger faith 
of Buddhism, we encounter a succession of deifications: the Bud- 
dhist knowing no God but one who was first man, and, having he- 
come God, has again and again descended into humanity far the 
salvation of men. In the religion of the Greeks, the most cul- 
tivated nation of antiquity, we find gods and men conversing on 
easy and familiar terms,— Deity taking often a human form, 
mortals often raised to the rank of gods. 

This fundamental difference of religious tendency in the two 
races, — the tendency, on the one hand, to separate God from man 
by an infinite distance, not only of degree, but of kind, and the 
tendency, on the other, to view them as distinguished only by de- 
gree, and as being in possible, close communion with each other, — 
this fundamental difference is reflected in the New Testament. 
The Jews’ Gospel, comprising Matthew, Mark, and Luke, repre- 
sents the former tendency ; the Fourth Gospel, bearing the name of 
John, represents the latter. And thus the difference, which even 
the superficial reader must notice between these two portions of 
the New Testament, has its origin in the deepest roots of human 
history. The fact to me is one of intense significance, proof, and 
illustration of the universality of adaptation, the reconciling spirit, 
the world-embracing scope, of the Gospel of Christ. When Paul 
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said that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, he spoke with 
reference to the disregard of nationality and the equal acceptance 
with God, in the Christian view, of all the kindreds and tribes of 
men. But the saying is true in another and wider sense. In 
Christ, that is, in Christianity, there is neither Jew nor Greek, be- 
cause both are merged in a third and new creation.* In other 
words, Christianity is a reconciliation and compromise between the 
Jewish and the Greek religion, between polytheism and monothe- 
ism, correcting the looseness of the one and moderating the stiff- 
ness of the other. 

In accordance with this view, we have in the first three Gospels 
the Jewish conception of Christ as the national Messiah ; no sug- 
gestion, no hint, of any doctrine of incarnation, no hint of what 
may be called the divine humanity, the union of God and man in 
Christ. The Fourth Gospel, which, if written by a Jew, was writ- 
ten under Greek influences and for Greeks, abounds in hints to 
that effect. Of these, the most noticeable are the statement at 
the start, that the Word which was in the beginning, and which 
was God, was made flesh in Jesus Christ; and the statement in,the 
sixth chapter, that the flesh of Christ is the life of the world 
which, unless his disciples eat, they have no life in them. From 
these two statements the Christian church in past ages developed 
two doctrines which are closely related the one with the other, and 
which constitute the two focal points in the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem of faith: first, the identity in substance of Christ with God, 
in other words, the incarnation of God in Christ; second, the 
doctrine of the “real presence’’ of Christ in the bread of the 
Lord’s Supper when consecrated by the priest, commonly known 
as the doctrine of Transubstantiation. These are not doctrines of 
the New Testament, but the passages I have cited from the Gos- 
pel of John furnished the suggestions on which they are founded. 
It took three centuries to bring out the one, and seven centuries 
more to fix and complete the other. Most Protestant Christians, 
with some inconsistency, reject the latter while retaining the 
former: reject transubstantiation while retaining the doctrine of 
incarnation, that is, of the deity of Christ. With some incon- 


* “Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
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sistency, I say, because they are closely related. The theological 
motive, the underlying principle, in both, is the same. In both, the 
interior sense is the union of the human and divine, the principle 
that God is in real contact with human nature, and that only 
through that contact is man redeemed from the power of sin and 
death and made partaker of eternal life. Let us look at both 
doctrines in the light of this idea. 

I. Incarnation. God taking a human form in Christ. There 
is no trace of this doctrine in the first century. The Chris- 
tians of the first century were strict monotheists, — Unitarians. 
They speculated very little, if at all, about the person of Christ. 
The facts of his history were too near to allow of such specula- 
tion. No mystic theory that might arise could compete with the 
recent impression which those facts had left in the mind. Here 
was the story of a man who had lived and died like other men, 
distinguished only by his moral elevation, his wonder-working 
power, and his martyr-death. Jewish converts still looked upon 
him, through the medium of their Messianic idea, as the national 
Messiah who would re-appear as earthly potentate and establish 
his throne in Jerusalem. Gentile Christians were content to see 
in him a teacher of saving truths, a deliverer from the errors 
of polytheism, from the bondage of superstition and sin, — the 
authoritative witness of the doctrine of one God and that of the 
resurrection. 

But when the historical Christ had receded into the distance of 
a by-gone age, when his image, as an actual person, had grown 
dim, and the tendencies of the Gentile mind, especially the ten- 
dency to deify illustrious and extraordinary men, had begun to 
react on the simplicity of the Gospel, Christian faith, no longer 
satisfied with bare historic fact, idealized the person of Christ, ex- 
alted him above earthly limitations into something superhuman and 
divine, and here and there went so far as to make him pure spirit, 
assuming the likeness of man but divested of all natural belong- 
ings, without flesh and blood, a divine apparition. Then came the 
doctrine of the Word, the personfied Wisdom, in Jewish phrase 
“ the first begotten Son of God,’’ whom a portion of the church, 
in accordance with the Gospel of John, supposed to have been 
united to the man Jesus, and to have constituted the true Christ, 
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To these ‘two influences, the deifying tendency and the doctrine 
of the Word, must be added a third. That third and most in- 
fluential factor in the doctrine of the incarnation, as finally shaped 
by the church, was the view entertained of man’s redemption. 
The mission of the Gospel was understood to be the redemption 
of human nature, and the reconciliation or reunion of man with 
God, in whose image he was formed. This redemption, it was 
maintained, could be accomplished only by actual communication 
and contact of God with man. This contact, it was therefore 
urged, must be supposed to have taken place in the person of 
Christ, — the divine and the human uniting in him. Accordingly, 
the Word incarnated in Jesus must be regarded as partaking of 
the nature or substance of Deity: not, as the Arians taught, a 
created being, however remote and antecedent to all other finite 
existence that creation might be conceived, but uncreated, without 
beginning of existence, born of God from eternity, and therefore 
one with God in substance, — “ consubstantial.’’ The Son con- 
substantial with the Father, this was the doctrine of Athanasius, 
and the Council of Niczea, where this point was decided. 


The superficial mind is apt to regard these questions, which then 
agitated the church and the world, as empty abstractions, senseless 
quibbles ; but the union of God with man is no quibble; it is a 
truth of profound significance, and the Council of Nicwa which 
declared it is one of the most important assemblies that ever con- 
vened on this earth: it dates a new era in the history of human 
thought. God in actual contact with man — God in man and man 
in God — is the underlying idea of the Athanasian dogma which 
asserts that the Son is consubstantial with the Father. Probably, 
Athanasius did not perceive the real drift and scope of his doc- 
trine. It was only of the person of Christ that he affirmed sub- 
stantial community with God. Christ united in his person two 
natures, the human and the divine ; and, by this union of God 
with man in the person of Christ, human nature is redeemed and 
restored to health and God. This was the substance of his the- 
ology. He did not show, nor does it appedr, how humanity in 
general is benefited by this exceptional participation of the divine 
nature. Of what avail to mankind at large that a single individ- 
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ual, of the countless millions who in all the ages of human history 
have walked the earth, was substantially united to God, if all the 
rest are substantially separated from him? Athanasius maintained, 
against some of his contemporaries, the real humanity of Christ. 
But if Christ was really man, he differed from other men only in 
degree. What he by nature possessed without measure, all men 
in a measure must also possess. This, Athanasius, from want of 
thoroughness, failed to perceive, or, from want of consistency, 
failed to admit. This was his doctrinal limitation and defect. 
The fault of the Trinitarian doctrine, so far as this point is con- 
cerned, is not what it teaches, but what it omits to teach. It is 
not the assertion of divinity in Christ, but the limitation of divine 
humanity to him, the implied exclusion of the rest of mankind 
from any part or lot in this matter. In the view of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, mankind at large are separated from Christ, not only in 
degree, but in kind; they have not that oneness with him which 
he himself accorded to them in his prayer, ‘* That they all may 
be one ; as Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, that they may 
be one in us.’ They have not that part in God which one of the 
New Testament writers affirms of Christians at least, — “ Called to 
be partakers of the divine nature.” 

II. To remedy this defect, to assure to believers that partici- 
pation of the Godhead, without which, it was maintained, there is 
no salvation, was the meaning and purpose of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. According to this doctrine, the bread of the 
Christian ordinance of the Supper, when consecrated by the priest, 
is converted into the body of Christ, whereby they who partake of 
it are substantially, and, as it were, bodily, united to Christ and 
to God. Transubstantiation, as I said, is closely connected with, 
and a logical supplement to, incarnation. 


Both of these doctrines, in the form in which they are held 
and maintained by the larger portions of the church, are repudi- 
ated by Unitarian Christians, as opposed to reason and common 
sense. But in both of them there is an element of truth which, 
stripped of its doctrinal embodiment, is worth considering, and 
which most of us, I think, will heartily accept. To say that God 
incarnated himself in a single individual, of all the multitude of 
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the human family ; that once, and once only, in all the ages of time 
he manifested himself in a human person,— is a proposition which 
cannot satisfy, if it does not shock, the unprejudiced mind. But 
expand the proposition: say that God is manifest (and that is the 
only logical sense in which we can speak of incarnation), that God 
is manifest in every inspired teacher and prophet of truth and 
righteousness, in every holy, self-sacrificing life, in every martyr 
who, living or dying, devotes himself to any great and worthy 
cause, manifest in all in whom love of truth or love of God and 
man is the ruling motive and principle of action; say, with Paul, 
that all ** who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God’’ in 
precisely the sense, if not in the degree, in which Jesus was the 
Son of God; that the real distinction and peculiarity of Christ 
was not an exceptional, but a sublimely typical nature and life, 
not that he was the only God-man, but the type of the God- 
man, in all generations, — say this, and you assert what no unprej- 
udiced thinker and no philosophic student of religion will deny. 
And this I believe to be the real interior truth of the Athanasian 
doctrine, albeit Athanasius himself may not have seized it in its 
fullness, as certainly he did not unfold it in his teaching. God in- 
carnates himself in human society just so far as the kingdom of 
God is established in the world. Every triumph of truth and 
right which the spirit of Christ achieves over selfish passion and 
unrighteous custom, like the abolition of slavery and the emanci- 
pation of woman ; every principle of justice which gains ascend- 
ancy in human legislation, which incorporates itself in civil so- 
ciety ; every institution which labors in the spirit of Christ for the 
relief of human misery and the furtherance of human well-being, 
— is a step in that progressive incarnation of divine attributes in 
human kind which illustrates and fulfills the prophetic prayer of 
Christ, “‘ That they all may be one in us.” 

So, likewise, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, in its gross and 
literal sense the most monstrous that was ever propounded by any re- 
ligion, has yet its true side. Strip it of the technicalities and sensuous 
imagery with which it has been associated by the Church of Rome, 
and it means that the consecrating action of faith transmutes the 
material into the spiritual; discerns a spiritual presence and finds 
spiritual nourishment in material things. It means the participa- 
tion and assimilation of the spirit of Christ, symbolized by the eat- 
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ing of the bread which he called his body. Christ told his people, 
“ Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man ye have no life 
abiding in you.’’ It was a daring figure which the church under- 
stood in a coarse and literal way, and of which the doctrine in 
question was the practical interpretation. Let us understand by 
it the application of Christian truth to the present earthly life. 
Christianity requires the flesh of the Son of Man, that is, a visi- 
ble world, in which the spirit of the Son of Man, a divine spirit, 
shall embody itself. And this idea, amid all the superstitions and 
monstrous perversions which gathered around it, is dimly shad- 
owed forth in the Roman Church dogma of transubstantiation. 
Bread, which forms so important a part of this ‘‘ flesh” or visi- 
ble world, may be regarded as symbolizing the whole. The con- 
secrated wafer, which Romish superstition conceives to be bread 
converted into Deity by the word of a priest, may be taken to 
represent the looked-for universal transformation of this human 
world by the communication of a higher and divine life. 

Such meaning I discern in the doctrines discussed, and accept 
them in this sense. I believe in the ever-proceeding incarnation 
of the spirit of God in human life. I believe in the ever-pro- 
ceeding transubstantiation of the world into the similitude of the 
divine idea. The Trinitarian doctrine was a crude attempt to 
formulate these truths, but instead of their exponent became their 
grave. Trinitarian theology has lost its hold of advancing Chris- 
tian thought ; but the thing it embodied, divine humanity, across 
all the mists of theology is struggling into light, is struggling into 
practical self-demonstration across all the atrocities and woes of 
time. Side by side with the horrors of carnage and the desola- 
tions of war, it bids the eternal charities bloom. It accompanies 
the march of devastating hosts with the sacred band of self-elected 
comforters, whose service no softness shuns and no danger dismays. 
It summons the civilized world to minister to the wants and woes 
of countries laid waste by famine or fire. It challenges science 
to show how ancient wrongs may be abated, and the life of man in 
society be made more beautiful and safe. 

Thus, practical Christianity fulfills the truth that was hidden in 
the abgolete dogmas of the church; and thus, where “ the letter 
killeth, the spirit maketh alive.” yo tee 
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Science and Immortality. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY.* 


On its own merits, the book entitled “The Unseen Universe, 
or, Physical Speculations on a Future State,” would not have 
attracted the attention it has received; for it is a book devoid of 
grace of style and skill in presentation, never waxing eloquent, 
except when reciting the death-warrant of the visible universe, 
with no poetry beyond the felicitous quotations at the beginning 
of each chapter, as unlike as possible the flowing drapery in 
which Huxley and Tyndall always clothe their thought. But the 
book is said to have been written by two of the most eminent sci- 
entists in England, Profs. Tait and Balfour Stewart. The charge 
has never been denied, and has much internal evidence to support 
it; notably the painful likeness of the style to that of Balfour 
Stewart’s other writings. Certainly when two men of this sort, 
men of first-rate scientific ability, put their heads together to en- 
lighten us about the unseen universe, it behooves us to give them 
our most careful and reverent attention. 

A preliminary statement of the present aspect of belief in im- 
mortality asserts very truthfully, no doubt, that the minority of 
disbelievers has, of late years, greatly increased, until at the pres- 
ent moment it numbers in its ranks not a few of the most intel- 
ligent, the most earnest and virtuous of men. Many of these 
are unwilling disbelievers. To these our authors wish to be con- 
sidered as mainly addressing themselves. Next follows some ac- 
count of the various beliefs that have prevailed from time to time 
in regard to a future state of existence, —tolerably fair and good, 
but not without some evidence lurking here and there of a disposi- 
tion to make out the desire and craving for such a life more uni- 
versal and more positive than they have been in reality. To ac- 
count for the almost total lack of any such desire or craving on 
the part of the ancient Hebrews, recourse is had to the extremely 
fanciful explanation of Dean Stanley: “The future life was not 


* The Unseen Universe ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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denied or contradicted, but it was overlooked, set aside, over-_ 
shadowed by the consciousness of the living, actual presence of 
God himself. That truth, at least in the limited conceptions of 
the youthful nation, was too vast to admit of any rival truth, how- 

ever precious.” ‘This is a clever piece of special pleading ; but 

the fact is, that the time when there was least concern about the 

future corresponds to the time when the worship of one God was 

not yet firmly developed, when Jehovah and the Elohim divided the 

honors of the worshipers, while the worship of Jehovah, without 

any rival, was the signal for the development of a doctrine of a fu- 

ture life and bodily resurrection. In treating of the various forms 

which the doctrine of immortality has assumed among Christian 

believers, considerable space is given to Swedenborg, and the sus- 
picious circumstance is noted, that he only visited those planets 

which were known to exist when he wrote ; also, that he describes 

the inhabitants of Jupiter, Saturn, and the moon, three heavenly 

bodies considered uninhabitable by modern astronomers, the two 

former being still incandescent, the latter having no life-supporting 
atmosphere. The Spiritualists are summarily dismissed ; but it is 
interesting to remember that Messrs. Wallace and Crook, as able 

scientists as Profs. Tait and Stewart, are both ardent Spiritualists, 

and the former certainly arrives at his results by much more rigid 

scientific methods than characterize the work which we are now 

considering. 

After these preliminaries, the discussion fairly begins with as- 
suming, “ as absolutely self-evident, the existence of a Deity who 
is the Creator of all things;” and that the laws of the universe 
are ‘ those laws according to which the beings in the universe are 
conditioned by the Governor thereof.’’ The essential requisites 
of existence are declared to be an organ of memory as a means 
of retaining some sort of hold upon the past, and the possibility of 
action in the present. “ A living being must have in his frame 
the capacity for varied movement. . . . We cannot imagine life 
to be associated with a motionless mass, or with a mass which 
moves in any invariable manner.” Are these essential requisties 
of life capable of being indefinitely fulfilled within the boundaries 
of the visible universe? Our authors answer, They are not. If, 
. then, man is to be immortal, it must be somewhere outside the 
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limits of the visible universe. ‘The things which are seen are 
temporal.”” Only two other methods of immortal life are possible. 
It may be conceived of as a transference from the present visible 
universe to another order of things entirely unconnected with it; 
or it may be regarded as a transference from the visible universe 
to some other order of things intimately connected with it. The 
second of these two conceptions is the one which our authors 
endeavor to maintain. The first is set aside at once because of its 
implying a breach of the law of continuity. This law of continu- 
ity is the law in virtue of which every event is definitely related 
to some antecedent. There is no break anywhere in the great 
chain of causation. ‘“ We are met with difficulties of many kinds, 
— the rock, the tangled growth, the swamp, the thick darkness, — 
but never the abyss.” The transference of any living being from 
the present visible universe to another wholly unconnected with it, 
would be a manifest breach of such a law. So too would be the 
miracle of the theologian, so long as he supposes it to be an abso- 
lute interference of the Divine Governor with his usual physical 
procedure. Hence, so interpreted, the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead is no sufficient argument for immortality.. The principle 
of continuity is also hostile to “the extreme school of science,” 
as our authors choose to call those, who, so far as the visible uni- 
verse is concerned, agtee with them entirely. It is the teaching 
of the extreme school of science that the entire universe is a great 
fire which must ultimately burn itself out. But for the entire 
universe to either conie to an end, or come to a beginning, is a 
manifest breach of continuity. The entire visible universe, the 
whole of matter and its environing luminiferous ether, is destined 
to decay and ultiniate extinction; but the law of continuity de- 
mands, that, before this visible universe existed, there should have 
been an invisible universe for it to proceed from, and that there 
should be such a universe to inherit its effects when it exists no 
longer. 

The proposition that the present visible universe does not an- 
swer to the requirements of an immortal life, is sustained by an 
elaborate exposition of the laws which govern the production and 
distribution of heat throughout the visible universe. “ This uni- 
verse may in truth be compared to a vast heat-engine. . . . The 
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sun is the furnace or source of high-temperature heat of our sys- 
tem, just as the stars are for other systems ; and the energy which 
is essential to our existence is derived from the heat which the 
sun radiates, and represents only a very small portion of that heat. 
But while the sun thus supplies us with energy he is himself get- 
ting colder, and must ultimately, by means of radiation into space, 
part with the life-sustaining power which he at present possesses. 
Besides the cooling of the sun, we must also suppose that, owing 
to something analogous to ethereal friction, the. earth and other 
planets of our system will be drawn spirally nearer and nearer 
the sun, and will at length be engulfed in his mass. In each case 
there will be, as the result of this collision, the conversion of visible 
energy into heat, and a partial and temporary restoration of the 
power of the sun. At length, however, this process will have 
come to an end ; and he will be extinguished, until after long, but 
not unmeasurable, ages, by means of the same ethereal friction, his 
black mass is brought into contact with his nearest neighbor.” . . . 
“ So that it is certain that, if the present physical laws remain in 
operation long enough, there will be (at immense intervals of time) 
mighty catastrophes due to the crashing-together of defunct suns, 
the smashing of the greater part of-each into nebulous dust sur- 
rounding the remainder, which will form an intensely heated 
nucleus, then possibly the formation of a new and larger set of 
planets, with a proportionately larger and hotter sun, a solar sys- 
tem on a far grander scale than the present. And so on, growing 
in grandeur, but diminishing in number, till the exhaustion of en} 
ergy is complete, and after that eternal rest, so far as visible motion 
is concerned.” If these contingencies are not cheerful or inspiring 
to imagine, we may console ourselves with the reflection that the 
least remote of them is probably some billions of years remote from 
our centennial era. Profs. Tait and Stewart insist that they pre- 
clude the idea of an immortal life within the limits of the present 
visible universe. But, not content with showing that this universe 
is coming to an end some day so far as its transformable energy 
is concerned, they proceed to show, “ at least as a possibili- 
ty,” that the separate existence of the visible universe will share 
the same fate as its available energy, “so that we shall have no 
huge, useless, inert heap existing in after ages to. remind the 
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passer-by of a form of energy and a species of matter that are 
long since out of date and functionally effete.” 


“ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And like an unsubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


The line of argument by which the transformation of the sub- 
stance of the material and ethereal universe into the invisible is, 
or is attempted to be, proved, is very interesting if not entirely 
satisfactory. It is based upon the idea of Sir William Thomson, 
that what we call matter may consist of the rotating portions of a 
perfect fluid which continuously fills space. But the object of 
Sir William Thomson’s investigations into the ultimate struc- 
ture of atoms was to explain the attraction of gravity. To call an 
atom a vortex-ring was not sufficient to do this, and so he supple- 
mented this idea with the idea that the luminiferous ether also is 
composed of vortex-rings, but smaller and more densely packed 
than those of ordinary matter. So that the difference between 
matter and ether is reduced to a mere difference in the size and 
arrangement of the component vortex-rings. Science relieves 
itself, by this hypothesis, of the wholly unscientific assumption that 
gravity acts upon distant objects without any intervening medium. 
Profs. Tait and Stewart object to this hypothesis, however, .that it 
assumes an act of creation to account for the ethereal vortices, 
and is therefore chargeable with making a breach in the principle 
of continuity. To avoid this breach let us suppose, they say, an 
extra-mundane ether made up of still finer vortices than the lumi- 
niferous ether. The absorption of energy by the latter medium 
supports this theory. The energy thus absorbed is not lost, but 
economized by the unseen universe. This absorption is continu- 
ally going on, and must be finally complete. So, too, the sub- 
stance of the material and ethereal universe, being made of vortex- 
rings, must be ephemeral, like the vortex-rings a smoker puffs into 
the air, the only difference being that the smoke-ring lasts only a 
few seconds, while the material universe seems likely to last some 
billions of years. 
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In such a universe, immortality is, of course, impossible in the 
sense of never-ending life. The organism would end with the 
environment. Immortality demands a frame or organ, a spiritual 
body, connecting us with the invisible world, and which may sur- 
vive the dissolution of the mundane universe. It is necessary to 
assume such a body in order to account for the apparent waste of 
radiant energy in the visible universe. If this were intended to 
last forever, and to afford an eternal existence to intelligent beings, 
the apparent waste would be accounted for, as it would enable 
these beings to keep up their communication with the past (pp. 
145-6). But we know that the present universe, although a glori- 
ous garment, is not an immortal one. We also know that there is 
an invisible universe, from which the visible order once proceeded, 
and into which it will be finally resolved. ‘* Now, is it not natural 
to imagine that a universe of this nature, which we have reason 
to think exists, and is connected by bonds of energy with the visi- 
ble universe, is also capable of receiving energy from it? May 
we not regard ether, or the medium, as not merely a bridge be- 
tween one portion of the visible universe and another, but also as 
a bridge between one order of things and another, forming, as it 
were, a species of cement in virtue of which the various orders of 
the universe are welded together and made intoone?” “If now 
we turn to thought, we find that, inasmuch as it affects the present 
visible universe, it produces a material organ of memory. But 
the motions which accompany thought will also affect the invisible 
order of things; and thus it follows that “thought, conceived to 
affect the matter of another universe simultaneously with this, 
may explain a future state.’ Accompanying every thought, 
there are certain molecular motions and displacements of the brain 
which are in part stored up in that organ and constitute a material 
or physical memory. Other parts, however, are communicated to 
the invisible or spiritual body, and are there stored up, forming a 
memory which may be made use of when that body is free to exer- 
cise its functions. Here, then, we have realized one essential con- 
dition of immortality, — an organ of memory independent of the 
present visible universe. Another essential condition is realized 
by the transference of energy from the present universe into 
the invisible, wherefore the spiritual body will have eminently 
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the power of action. The power of action, an organic memory, 
— these are the two essential conditions of immortal life. 

And now, granting that our would-be instructors have done 
successfully what they have attempted, what have they actually 
shown? Only, by their own confession, that immortality is possible, 
and that the scientific objection to it, that the visible universe will 
ultimately burn itself out, is not a valid one. For positive evi- 
dence of immortality they tell us we must go elsewhere than to 
their learned, incoherent pages. We must go to “the intense 
longing for immortality which civilized man has invariably pos- 
sessed,’’ and to certain statements made concerning Jesus in the 
Christian Scriptures. But, say our professors, there is the same 
scientific objection to the resurrection of Jesus, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, as against the extreme views of science concerning the 
origin and destiny of the physical universe. It is a breach of con- 
tinuity. But it is no longer such if we regard it as a transference 
of energy from the invisible to the visible universe. “ For the in- 
visible was able to produce the present visible universe with all its 
energy, and, of course, a fortiori, could very easily produce such 
transmutations of energy. as would account for” the resurrection 
of Jesus. Further speculations follow. © ‘“‘ Pushing back the first 
cause as far in time as possible,” this being always, we are as- 
sured, a proper vent for scientific energy, a sort of Gnostic demi- 
ourgos indwelling in the world, and controlling its molecular de- 
velopment, is identified with the second person of the Trinity, and 
the third person is ingeniously assigned some useful and appro- 
priate function. A hell, in which the Devil is “ chief stoker,’’ is 
repudiated with some indignation; but there “ will most probably 
be some enduring process of combustion and torture.’’ As to the 
joys of heaven, we are mainly referred to Christian hymnology ; but 
it is suggested that, “‘ by some relay battery of the universe,” the 
universal memory (for the universe we are informed has a memory 
as well as the individual) may become individual, so that we shall 
be enabled to realize scenes that happened in the far-distant past. 
Another pastime will be running to and fro in the universe, as no 
one in this world has ever done (Swedenborg excepted), and 
arranging the action of gravity ‘‘with reference to the real 
welfare of individuals.’’ The remark is almost superfluous, that 
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“the ability to do so now would be a very dangerous gift, and 
would go far to upset the present economy.’ Many of these 
positions are fortified by passages from Scripture, but the resem- 
blance is for the most part very fanciful. Such, then, in brief, is 
the contribution of modern science, impersonated by two of its 
most able representatives, to our faith in immortality. I, who 
would fain hold to this faith clearly and firmly, ought, perhaps, to 
be very grateful to these eminent professors for stepping aside 
from their purely scientific studies to thread for me these vast 
abysses; but I must confess that Iam not. Theologians some- 
times make dreadful work of it, in endeavoring to mediate be- 
tween religion and science; but I cannot now recall the work of 
any theologian that is more lame and impotent than this. Did not 
the preface inform us that “ the ideas here developed are not the 
result of hasty guessing, but have been pressed on us by the re- 
flections and discussions of several years,’’ I should suppose that 
the whole subject was of recent, and by no means vital, interest. 
As the Roman augurs could not meet in private without laugh- 
ing in each other’s faces at the thought of their public perform- 
ances, so it would seem that these eminent scientists could not 
meet without laughing in each other’s faces at the thought of their 
‘* Physical Speculations on a Future State.” Their argument is 
one that will very likely impress many persons who are entirely 
ignorant of the order of conceptions with which it deals; but the 
discussion to which it has already given rise proves that the joints 
of their armor are far from being impervious to the thrusts of men 
who equal them in scientific attainments. One of these has thus 
remorselessly, but very justly, summarized their argument: “ The 
unseen universe is something which is to the luminiferous ether 
what the luminiferous ether is to ordinary matter. It is of finer 
structure, and receives the energy. which the ether loses by fric- 
tion. We know that the ether loses energy by friction, because 
Struve found fewer tenth-magnitude stars than there ought to be 
if all the light gets to us undimmed ; and, consequently, some of it 
must be absorbed, and so the ether loses energy. We are driven 
to this conclusion because there are only four other equally good 
ways of accounting for the fact proved by Struve, and subse- 
quently disproved by Argelander. If the ether loses energy it 
3 
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must be because this energy is dissipated into a second ether. 
This we are really obliged to believe, because there are positively 
only two other equally probable accounts to be given of the fact 
of ethereal friction just established. If, then, there is a second 
ether, why not a third and fourth and so on? 


‘ Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em : 
Little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.’ 


But if all these ethers, successive universes, as they may be 
called, exist, what may not be their structure and properties ? 
Consequently the Christian religion is true.” . 

A scientific argument for immortality ought to be scientific. 
The argument here offered for the confirmation of our faith is not. 
It is partly scientific, partly metaphysical, partly theological. 
Even the scientific part has the same relation to legitimate science 
that James Fisk, Jr.’s operations had to legitimate business. 
There is such a thing as speculation in wild-cat theories as well as 
in “ wild-cat stocks.’’ The barest possibility of conceiving some- 
thing by the most violent effort of the scientific imagination is not 
to be regarded as a proof. Much as we may desire to fortify our 
natural or historic faith in immortality from the resources of sci- 
entific knowledge, if we would not be self-deluded we should fight 
very shy of scientific hypotheses which are by no means well 
established. Such are the hypotheses in regard to the ultimate 
structure of matter, and the formation of the ether, and the dis- 
sipation of radiant heat. No two scientific men think alike about 
these things. The luminiferous ether is itself purely hypothetical. 
There may not be any such ether; in which case, not only the four 
tortoises, but also the elephant on which “ the unseen universe ”’ 
reposes, is a nonentity. It is an unverified hypothesis that the hy- 
pothetical ether loses energy. Even if it does, the energy may 
not be transferred to the invisible universe. It may prove that the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy is only a very near approx- 
imation to the truth. 

So much for the scientific part of the argument. It is mani- 
festly thin as gauze ; not science, but the — 


“ Blank misgivings of a creature ; 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 
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Moreover, even such wildly speculative science as we have here 
is constantly eked out with purely metaphysical and theological 
data. Again and again no other reason is offered for accepting 
some far-reaching proposition than its apparent subjective consist- 
ency. Science deals only with the how of things, but here the 
why plays no subordinate part. The argument is largely teleo- 
logical, the fitness of this or that arrangement for our human com- 
fort-or advantage being made a crucial test of such an arrange- 
ment’s actuality. The argument opens with assuming as abso- 
lutely self-evident the existence of a Deity, who is the Creator of 
all things ; and, strangely enough, a passage is quoted from Herbert 
Spencer, as if to justify this assumption. But it does not justify 
it. On the contrary, Mr. Spencer believes in no such Deity. 
His Unknown God is not the Creator of all things, nor of any- 
thing. Evolution, not creation, he argues, is the method of divine 
activity. But the contrary assumption fetters every step which 
our professors take. They spend much of their time and strength 
‘*in pushing back the first great cause as far as possible,” and in 
trying to get rid of a burden which they have voluntarily assumed. 
Their conception of Deity is thoroughly anthropomorphic, and their 
conception of law is of conditions arbitrarily imposed, not 4 rela- 
tion of invariable sequences, with which alone science has any- 
thing to do. 

From such ambitious premises, it must be confessed that the 
conclusion drawn is dreadfully meagre. Assuming the existence 
of a spiritual body closely united to the physical, and assuming 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, what has been proved (if 
it has been) is that the principle of scientific continuity is not 
outraged by either of these assumptions. Many will doubt 
whether even so much as this has really been proved. But, grant- 
ing so much, the existence of a spiritual body, and the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead, as facts, are still just where the argu- 
ment found them at its beginning. Their antecedent possibility 
may have been increased, but as facts they are still unproved. 
As for the existence of a spiritual body, the many affirm it and 
the few deny it. For neither affirmation nor denial is there any : 
purely scientific basis. The resurrection of Jesus also is affirmed 
by the many, denied by the few, But among those who affirm it 
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there is every variety of opinion as to what really happened, and 
an even greater variety as to what it proves. It is assumed that 
the resurrection of Jesus would establish the probability of uni- 
versal immortality. But there are not a few who could not draw 
this inference, however fully they might be persuaded of the 
simple fact. What man has done man may do. But it was in 
virtue of his being not-man that Jesus rose from the dead, say the 
majority. 

Let those who can, accept the ancient faith upon the ancient 
grounds, and at the same time let them respectfully give heed to 
science, as from time to time she challenges their faith or seeks 
still further to establish it. But those who are not of this happy 
company will wait till science can bring her proofs from some less 
dizzy heights of speculation ere they place much reliance on 
her arguments. Better than these, and more convincing, the 
mighty, inextinguishable hope which grows with all the growth 
and strengthens with all the strength of our intellectual and emo- 
tional and moral life, — 


“ That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


“ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truth that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


Joun W. CHapwick. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 


Wuite looking recently at some watches that were offered for 
sale, I read upon the inner casing of one the words, “ Compen- 
sation Balance.’’ I inquired of the dealer,“ Is that true?’ 
“*No,’’ he replied, with frankness prophetic of the millennium, 
“ that is a fraud.’? The compensation balance of that watch was 
in a phrase outside the works. “In the watch, as an organic fact, 
it would have increased the watch’s value: on the watch, as a 
superficial profession, it was simply the impress of a lie. 

A movement is in progress to “ put the name of God into the 
Constitution,” that is to say, into the superficial description of the 
interior political organism. I shall endeavor to show that the 
well-meaning persons who are trying to put the name of God 
* on the people might with juster reasons devote themselves to the 
fostering of godliness in the people. 

It will occur at once to the undistempered mind that, if the 
nation is already Christian in fact, that fact will proclaim itself 
without adventitious blasts from paper trumpets. If the facet is 
already consummated, there is small occasion for concern about 
names and labels: a Christian nation is not likely to be misunder- 
stood by the sister nations of the world. 

“The grand encourager,’’ says Carlyle, “ of Delphic and other 
noises is the Echo. Left to themselves, they will soon dissipate and 
die away in space.”’ It is altogether most probable that this Con- 
stitution-amendment commotion is one of those noises, which, if 
unechoed by opposition, will soon die away in space. There is, 
therefore, some reason for reluctance in bestowing upon it any at- 
tention. It may reasonably be believed that in this country, 
where, since the day of Abraham Lincoln, it is not accounted 
blasphemy to hold that government is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” no place will be afforded for the re- 
production, even in miniature, of that gigantic and most cruel 
blunder, usurpation by human government of God’s empire over 
human thought. 

If the advocates of a Christian amendment are moved by a 
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desire to promote the growth of godliness in the nation, there is 
another way in which they may work ; not so short as by constitu- 
tional amendment, not so simple ; but it has this signal advantage, 
that it lies towards the result desired. The way which they pro- 
pose does not lie in that direction. The accepted American 
maxim, that government is of the people, is an index finger point- 
ing out the one only road to governmental righteousness. The 
stream cannot rise higher than its source: to make a Christian 
nation it is necessary, first of all and only, to have a Christian 
people. 

' A glance at some of the existing evils which need to be 
remedied, before this nation shall be in very fact a Christian na- 
tion, will show not only the inadequacy, but even the total irrele- 
vancy, of the proposed amendment. A few years ago it was a 
customary platform-remark, that the country was afflicted by two 
curses, slavery and rum. One of these curses, slavery, is now 
abolished. Happily one social crime is extirpated from the na- 
tional soil. But it may prove a suggestive speculation whether 
slavery would have been sooner destroyed if the name of God 
had been put into the Constitution. Let us even push the speeu- 
lative conjecture, and consider whether, perchance, slavery would 
have been sooner abolished if belief in the Bible as the supreme 
rule of conduct had been put into the Constitution. 

Such conjectural inquiries lead to one conclusion: they exhibit 
in strong light the powerlessness of constitutional amendments in 
the realm of public morals. What, then, could the proposed 
amendment do towards abating that other curse of the nation, 
which has survived the destruction of slavery, — what could it do 
with intemperance ? 

Look at it a-moment. In the year 1870, the amount of money 
expended in this country for alcoholic liquors was, in round num- 
bers, fifteen hundred million dollars; in Maine alone, eight and a 
quarter million. In that year there were four hundred thousand 
more persons engaged in the liquor-business in the United States 
than in preaching and teaching. From the effects of intoxicating 
drinks one hundred thousand persons are annually sent to prison, 
one hundred and fifty thousand two drunkards’ graves, and two 
hundred thousand children are reduced to want. These are ap- 
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palling facts: and yet these statistics present the merest outline of 
the actual evil; they make no account of the hearts and homes 
destroyed or of the manifold other collateral ravages wrought by 
this consuming blight. 

If putting the name of God into the Constitution will abate 
the curse of intemperance, in God’s name let that be done, and 
speedily. But if that manifestly will not touch intemperance or 
any other one of the evils which afflict the country, if it is mani- 
fest that all these evils will still show the head and front of their 
offending even when the popular creed shall have been put into 
the Constitution, nay, even when Sunday-laws and Bible-reading 
in the public schools shall be enforced under constitutional sanc- 
tion, may it not be said, in temperate frankness, that they who are 
pushing the amendment are adding to the national evils yet one 
more, — a waste of moral energy, a perversion and confusion of 
those redeeming forces of the nation, which, applied to other 
methods, would leat to salutary results ? 

It is obvious that the proposed amendment would not even ap- 
proach this curse of intemperance. Nor could it do anything to 
arrest the various streams of ruin which flow into that awful gulf. 
The greatest feeder of intemperance is remediless poverty, with 
its fatal paralysis of energy, its death of hope, its headlong de- 
‘spair. But, in touching the subject of poverty, we touch the 
great problem of property, and have to deal with the funda- 
mental perplexity of modern social life. 

Undoubtedly as civilization advances destitution increases. In 
a barbarous community property is quite equally distributed: but, 
as men emerge from the savage state, individual superiority of 
strength or skill establishes wide distinctions among the outward 
conditions of individual lives; and these distinctions various 
agencies contribute to enlarge and perpetuate, until the “ moneyed 
class” and the “ pauper class” — a few with much money, and a 
multitude with none at all — constitute by far the larger portion 
of society. 

Since what has been called the “‘ mechanical era” commenced, 
fifty years ago or more, the wealth of civilized communities has 
shown an increasing tendency to become capitalized in larger 
masses. It was, after all, no delusive apprehension which urged 
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the laboring classes of England to resist by mob-power the intro- 
duction of machinery upon the industrial arena. Not in the way 
anticipated by them, but in a way more subtle and deadly, it 
proved itself the enemy of the common people the world over. 
It did not rob them of their labor; no, it gave them more to do: 
but it widened the gap between emplorer and employed ; it has 
proved a mighty instrumentality, in aid of already existing forces, 
to make the rich very rich and the poor very poor. 

Now, here is a-problem of the most serious and momentous 
character. It is deeper than may be sounded by any plummet of 
theology : it is a question which reaches the foundations of govern- 
ment, and concerns, not the wording, but the permanence, of the 
national Coristitution. Wealth is centralized in the control of a 
few individuals and corporations. The money of the country is 
fast becoming the governing power in the country ; it subsidizes 
legislators ; it invades the lobbies of Congress; it employs politi- 
cal agents in local contests at primary elections ; in short, it multi- 
plies all over the land that type of politician described by Can- 
ning as “a thing, buoyant by putrefaction, that rises as it rots.”’ 
These tendencies being given, it is but to speak a truism to say 
that they must be arrested or must result in national convulsion. 

Biichner goes so far as to predict that the inordinate aggran- 
dizement of the money-power must eventually result in render- 
ing any regular government impossible. And Mr. Beecher, re- 
ferring to the empire of money in this country says, ‘I tell you, 
fellow-citizens, that our institutions are endangered more to day 
from incorporated capital than from all other influences. Talk 
about intemperance. It is a monstrous evil. Talk about great 
vices. The pulpit speaks of infidelity and unfaith, and the grow- 
ing tendencies of men to wild works of philosophies and opinions. 
These are great dangers, but the most immediately pending, after 
all, is the money-power. . . . I look out with a hopeful eye, and I 
believe that some remedy will be found ; but I feel sure, as I feel 
sure of the existence of an avenging Providence, that, if things go 
on for another twenty years as they have for the last ten, not only 
will corruption go out among the common people widely, but there 
will be either reformation or revolution ; for there are influences at 
work that will just as surely breed revolution by-and-by as clouds 
in summer breed storm.”’ 
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So the property problem has two branches, — how to rescue the 
laboring class from present tendencies towards want; and how to 
rescue the state from the impending tyranny of centralized capi- 
tal. And, while both these problems are pressing urgently for solu- 
tion, it is proposed to reform the country by adding a religious 
amendment to the constitution ! 

I need go no further in exhibiting the futility of the proposed 
measure as a movement of reform. Its incompetency to affect ex- 
isting evils, its irrelevancy to the actual condition of affairs among 
us, could not more plainly appear were I still further to compare its 
offered remedy with the evils demanding attention. If it is un- 
related to the two leading problems of American society, it is 
equally unrelated to what may hardly be called the secondary 
questions. ; 

It could not deal with the threatening dangers arising from so- 
ciety’s neglect of children, who are permitted, under the burden- 
some conditions of factory life, to dwarf soul and body in exact- 
ing toil, or are abandoned to such education as city streets may 
give, to fit them for the duties of citizenship. 

It could not deal with popular ignorance, — that arch-enemy of 
' republican institutions, — which provides material for the work of 
demagogues, offers temptation and triumph to the treasonable 
malignant, swells the records of crime and pauperism, and fur- 
nishes to every disorderly movement in society a potent stimulant. 
It could afford no remedy, or indirect promise of remedy, against 
the ignorance of the six million persons in the country who can 
neither read nor write, and who constitute a threatening element 
of disorder. 

it could not deal with that subtle menace of political disturb- 
ance which Bismarck sees and confronts with the whole power of 
the German state, and to which Gladstone summons the attention 
of the nations, — the, divided allegiance of Roman Catholic citi- 
zenship. 

It could not deal with the conspicuous moral evils arising from 
an unsound currency, or in any degree counteract the public de- 
moralization which still manifests itself in a faltering and equivo- 
cal financial policy. Even the name of God in the Constitution 
would not convert the inflationists or convince them that the best 

4 
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national policy is honesty. Nor could the proposed enforcement of 
Sunday-laws and Bible-reading retain the rising generation from 
catching in their turn the gambling mania, and singing in good 
faith the song of the great English satirist, — 


“ Blest paper-credit! Last and best supply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly.” 


Nor would the proposed amendment prove effective in its own 
department of theological belief. One of its more prominent ad- 
vocates, Rev. Dr. Cummings, would have the atheist or infidel 
‘* treated as a criminal, and restrained as a scourge and a curse.’ 
Let that be done; let the Constitution be made to authorize a 
council of inquisition to determine who are atheists or infidels, 
and punish them accordingly. It is hardily necessary to state 
that there would then be ten infidels where now there is one; 
and where now a hundred are quietly skeptical, unmolested and 
unmolesting, there would be a thousand to cry out, ‘‘ If this is the 
legitimate outcome of Christianity, away with Christianity!’’ 
Such extreme supposititious uses of the amendment, with their in- 
evitable consequence, illustrate the inherent character and ten- 
dency of the amendment itself: it would have no salutary effect 
even in its own nearest field of operation. 

This mention of the more prominent social ills existing in our 
country may suffice to exhibit clearly, first, that there is here a 
large field for philanthropic labor; and, second, that it is a waste 
of philanthropic labor to urge the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment: and the inference is direct, that philanthropic labor must be 
directed to other more promising channels. And now the ques- 
tion comes, What are those channels? What are the methods by 
which the philanthropy among the people may be best applied 
towards the regeneration of the people ? 

It is too early, at this date of the world, to attempt to prescribe 
dogmatically the final course of reform ; too early because, at this 
date, the science of man’s relations to his fellow-men is compara- 
tively a new science. Very much is known concerning the social 
economy of the ancient Jews, its reason and intention, and there 
are those who can speak confidently concerning the rationale of 
the social order in the world to come: acquaintance with the world 
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past and the world unknown has been reckoned among the chief 
objects of study on the part of the professional instructor and re- 
former of the people. It was a misfortune, but a misfortune re- 
signedly if not cheerfully contemplated, that, in this sedulous cul- 
tivation of foresight and “‘ hind-sight,” sight must be neglected. 
There are libraries on libraries of instructive works on Hebrew 
customs and Hebrew particles, and setting forth in plain terms the 
hidden counsels of the Almighty ; thousands of lives have been 
painfully surrendered by slow degrees on the rack of linguistic 
and patristic problems; and only here and there a few practical 
minds have concerned themselves with an endeavor to amend the 
conditions of social life in the present, — encountering in that 
pursuit indifference or scorn or persecution on the part of the 
clergy. 

At this date, therefore, social science is comparatively a new 
science, and the social reformer is not a favorite with those who 
govern public opinion. Innovator, bringer of something new, is 
still a term of reproach; as if our social paradise were so com- 
plete that anything new must be something bad. 

And not the less there is a profound restlessness at the founda- 
tion of society demanding something new. ‘The condition of very 
large masses of mankind, even in this favored land of equality, 
is so bad that their highest desires and most ambitious dreams 
point only to amelioration of physical wretchedness, to the attain- 
ment of food and raiment adequate to the support of life, to secu- 
rity of existence for’ themselves and their children against the 
rapacity of strength and cunning. Women in this bright land of 
prosperity are pressed down by the remorseless weight of society 
above them to the depths of want, and to the pit below. 

But if any one is humane enough to behold with sympathy this 
hard condition of his fellow-beings, and to intimate that the order 
of society needs readjustment to the necessities of the people, or © 
that there are social problems which still await their true solution, 
society whistles him down the wind as an amiable theorist, or a 
visionary doctrinaire, or even rises up against him as a terrible 
turbulent communist laying wanton hands on the pillars of state. 

And, therefore, so little serious attention has been given to this 
subject, it is not yet time for any one to propose confidently 
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fundamental measures of social reform. I venture only to name 
a few practical measures, of obvious validity. 

I. And, first, it is obvious that a more general interest should 
be inculcated in this neglected study of social science ; for by this 
alone ean the normal and true relations of society be rationally 
determined. The science of society must discover the laws of 
society. 

Lord Melbourne is reported to have said that “the only thing 
that thoroughly alarmed him was to hear people say, ‘ Something 
must be done.’’’ He expressed in that the conservative indiffer- 
enee of public opinion. But in a rank below the framers of pub- 
lic opinion there is a very numerous body of men and women, a 
very mighty body, and at least half-conscious of its strength, who 
are thinking that “‘ something must be done ;”’ who are even try- 
ing to make out what it should be, who even sometimes make a 
guess, and act aceordingly, as Carbonari, or as Internationals, or 
in other combinations. It is wrong to regard them as wanton 
disturbers of the public order, they are sufferers seeking relief. 
They are asking what shall be done. Social science alone can 
answer finally their questioning. The study of social science, 
therefore, should be made more conspicuous in the educational 
schemes: it should oecupy a prominent place in the college cur- 
riculum, and a leading place among the studies of the theological 
school. 

Indeed, something must be done, for example, to arrest the 
rapid increase of those inequalities of advantage by which wealth 
becomes richer, and poverty poorer. Something must be done to 
appease the well-grounded discontent of immense numbers of men 
who ignorantly, but not unjustly, rebel against that social order 
which drives them to the wall, and who, in labor-strikes, in theft, 
in incendiarism, in commanistic revolution, try to wound the power 
that has crushed them. Something must be done to check the 
inerease of class hatreds, and of that most fatal form of unbelief, 
engendered by despair, unbelief in human virtue. Something 
raust be done to alleviate the crushing burden of necessity under 
which men straggle for daily subsistence ; which compels them to 
unremitting drudgery, stifles their generous aspirations, degrades 
them to the intellectual level of machines, blots from their lives 
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the encouragement of hope, and impels their steps, thus darkened, 
to the haunts of vice. Disagreeable as the truth may be, it is 
still a truth that “ something must be done.’’ Let colleges and 
schools take up the alphabet of social science, and prepare the 
way for those who yet shall answer what remedy the laws of na- 
ture give for diseases such as these. 

II. Another obvious and more immediate source of relief might 
be found in a more general use of the Christian principle and 
method of action; I mean the principle of humaneness and the 
method of the golden rule; the general substitution of these for 
the common “ plan, that they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can.’’ When people stir their fires on 
a cold night, while the wind howls wildly around their comfortable 
homes, and mercury shrinks to nothing in the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, very commonly they give a pitying thought to the 
shelterless, and say with involuntary sympathy, “If only the 
poor could all be warm to-night.”” It requires very little humane- 
ness to prompt that wish; but a long step in social regeneration 
will have been taken when those who are beyond menace of want 
shall habitually wish, “ If only all the needy were decently clad 
and fed. If only all men could eat the bread of to-day unembit- 
tered by anxiety for that of to-morrow.” To extend the help- 
ful sentiment through society lies within the power of the 
churches; and to some extent they are now contributing to the 
growth of humaneness. And yet, if religious thought could con- 
centrate still more upon this point, it would gain in religious 
quality ; if religious thought could be in some measure withdrawn 
from the grisly errors of the past, and the miserable terrors of 
the futare, from tradition behind and perdition before, to con- 
template the pressing urgencies of the everlasting now, the gain 
would be great both to religion and to society. The Christian 
principle announced in the two commandments, and the Christian 
method announced in the golden rule, if inculcated by the church 
more diligently would be adopted in society more generally, and 
would manifestly abate the hardships by which men suffer. If 
this rehabilitation of Christianity should be accomplished within 
the next fifty years, the record of that period will be even grander 
than that of the last half-century. 
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III. Social reform would also be furthered by the united ac- 
tion of the disinterested class. I refer to those persons, to be 
found in every community, who are interested in the common 
weal, whose natures show a liberal and sympathetic side, who 
amid the hurrying competitions and Babel-clamor of the world’s 
life are steadily intent on benefiting their fellow-beings; those 
whose faces are set towards the dawn, who watch for the increas- 
ing signs, and welcome gladly every harbinger of day. Compara- 
tively few though they are, in the aggregate they are numerous 
enough to wield great power. Divided from one another by ec- 
clesiastical partitions or by distance in space, unacquainted with 
one another, isolated, they are silenced by the strong voice. of 
local majorities, and are powerless to affect materially the course 
of events. But when they do unite, as in some rare emergencies 
they do, they are powerful. There is an institution now in this 
country awaiting destruction at their hands ; an institution quite 
exactly described as “the political machine.” It is large, it is 
powerful, it runs by its own inherent force, it fulfills the ancient 
dream of perpetual motion. No man can run well for any office 
unless he runs with that machine. If he runs against it he is 
crushed. But a machine, whose movements one man cannot even 
check, the combined force of many men may utterly destroy. 
“When bad men combine,” says Edmund Burke,’’ the good 
must associate; else they will fall one by one, an unpitied sacri- 
fice in a contemptible struggle.’’ Such a combination would in 
this country effect important results. For example, it could speed 
the enforcement of compulsory education, and otherwise assist in 
the diffusion of intelligence; it could stay immediately the de- 
structive course of intemperance; it could provide that night 
schools should be opened in all our cities and large manufacturing 
villages for the instruction of the laboring classes; it could 
change the penitentiary to a house of reformation and give the 
discharged convict a fair foothold on which to wage his struggle 
for existence. It could hasten the time when woman shall accept 
her proper half of the task of governing the country ; in short, it 
could make itself felt in all avenues of social activity, redeeming 
and regenerating the nation. And so it may be truly said, that 
all influences which tend to separate and antagonize these moral 
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forces of the country are mischievous ; and, though it may seem 
an excess of utopianism to expect that ever on these shores of 
time the prohibitory and anti-prohibitory temperance men, the 
orthodox and the heterodox, the Roman Catholic priest and the 
radical come-outer, the constitution-mender and the secularist 
shall yoke themselves together to draw with joint effort the car of 
reform, it is not the less a deplorable evil that the great force 
which they collectively represent is still and apparently must long 
continue to be fragmentary, incoherent, and ineffective. 

Besides these general methods of reform already named, there 
are near at hand to every one special methods to which he may 
give his support. It is among the grand and hopeful laws of prog- 
ress that as all social evils are linked together so all redemptive 
measures are co-operative. 


“ Amendment and reform in one point brings amendment and progress 
in all others. You cannot improve dwellings without, dro santo, lessen- 
ing intemperance and vice; you cannot diminish drunkenness without 
diminishing pauperism and brutality, disease and death... . Every 
valuable influence put in operation is a potent ally of every other.” 

— W. R. Greg. 


Under the stimulating encouragement of this great fact one 
may give his energies to the nearest instrumentality of benevo- 
lence, knowing that through the coherence of social states his 
service is given to the whole body of society. Benevolent service 
rendered in a given direction is multiplied and is distributed in 
very many directions ; so that abundant facilities are afforded for 
embodying good-will in action that shall perpetuate itself while 
time shall last. 

These special methods constitute, together with such general 
methods as have been described, two series of salutary influences, 
which are the true redemptive agencies of society. The saviors 
of the world are, on the one hand, men like John Pounds, cob- 
bler and cripple, with his bribe of a roasted potato beguiling to 
his school the “ street blackguards,”’ as he tenderly called them, 
or sitting on his bench mending shoes, and at the same time im- 
parting mental, moral, and industrial training to a crowd of ragged 
children, becoming in that small way the illustrious founder of 
what are known in England as “ the ragged schools ;” or like Mr. 
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Comstock, member of a New York Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, putting his life in hazard so that he may check at its 
source the stream of corrupt and corrupting literature which is 
distributing moral pestilence through the land; or like Mr. Bergh, 
with his enthusiasm of mercy, arousing and cultivating the dor- 
mant humanity of brutal men; or like the founders 6f the Boston 
Children’s Mission, or the New -York Children’s Aid Society, 
with its thirty thousand children rescued from misery and crime 
to become men and women in Western homes. The list of those 
who have thus devoted themselves to the.direct work of salvation 
is very long, and the work achieved by them outreaches in grand 
effect the farthest stretch of imagination. With these in view, it 
is easy to think that they only are the true reformers of society. 

But, on the other hand, the saviors of the world are also those 
who labor by thought and study, by speech and pen, to foster and 
direct the regenerative tendencies of nature ; to apply the laws of 
being to the regulation of society ; to enlarge the scope of knowl- 
edge, so that not only may active charity be wisely directed, but 
the arena of charity—the arena of social suffering — may be 
diminished ; and who stimulate in the minds of men that divine 
pity which inspires the mighty works of good-will. The poet, 
the scholar, the scientist, the journalist, the preacher, are at this 
day co-operating in their several ways to provide free course for 
the natural progressive tendencies of mankind. They are gradu- 
ally but perceptibly breaking down those artificial distinctions by 
which good men and women, separated now in loyalty to diverse 
beliefs, are prevented from working cordially together for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 

There are these two classes of social regenerators. They 
should stand together in mutual sympathy and support, as they 
do stand together in the conspiring tendencies of their respective 
labors. They should stand together; for it is a vast and inert 
mass which they are drawing upward to a higher plane. Nor can 
their united labors move the world too fast. 

I passed on the sidewalk the other day two girls meeting on 
their way to school. “ What time is it?” said one. “ It’s 
quarter past nine by my clock,’’ the other replied. ‘‘ It’s quarter 
of nine by mine.’’? At that moment it was in fact twenty minutes 
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past nine. Even so those who are most forward in their reforma- 
tory reckoning are likely to be a little behind the true time. But 
how much nearer are these in their estimate of time than are those 
others who keep their clocks half a century too slow, lest, forsooth, 
they should be too fast ! 

Even these, however, do move, at last; and the inert mass of 
those who wait upon their instruction they move, at last; late, to 
be sure, but, thank God, they are not immovable. 

It is stated that when the bridge at Colebrook Dale — the first 
iron bridge in the world — was building, a fiddler came that way, 
and said to the workmen that he could fiddle down their bridge. 
The builders told him to fiddle away. He struck one note after 
another, until he struck the note with which the bridge was in 
sympathy. The bridge vibrated responsive to his fiddle, imper- 
ceptibly at first, but with continuous increments of force. When 
at last it began to shake violently the derisive workmen were 
alarmed, and ordered the fiddler to stop. There is one note with 
which the human mind is radically in sympathy : it is the note of 
progress. The solitary reformer sounds the note and dies. An- 
other catches it falling from his lips, pours his own life into it, and 
still there is no perceptible response ; but years go by, another 
and another and another sound that note of reform, and at last 
there is a perceptible vibration in the minds of the inert multitude. 
They may still fear to move; they may still scornfully refuse to 
move ; they may strive to obey the powers which forbid them to 
move: but nature is strong, and nature must respond at length to 
the note of human progress. 

And they who speak and die unanswered ; they even who speak 
and are unheard, save by a few,— Jet them but sound a true 
note: other voices shall by repetition give it force, and humanity 
shall respond at last. 


“T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


C. W. Buck. 





Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


ALTHOUGH it is two years since the sons of Dr. Guthrie laid 
the reading public of Great Britain under heavy obligations, for 
having published the autobiography and memoir of their illustri- 
ous father, it is only this year that we have the two precious 
‘volumes in an American dress. 

A few years before his death, and when he was in his sixty-fifth 
year, Dr. Guthrie’ commenced what he calls a “ Sketch’’ of his 
life. On this sketch he intended to thread some of those impor- 
tant eyents and great changes which he had lived to see, and in 
some of which he had taken a not inconspicuous part. It was 
begun in 1868, and at intervals he worked on it till death removed 
him, in 1873. This sketch deals with events down to the stirring 
times of 1843, when the ‘‘ Disruption’’ took placé. This auto- 
biographical part forms the first half of the first of the. two 
volumes. And while this part of the book is, perhaps, the most 
breezy and chatty, the whole is interesting, even to fascination. It 
is instructive, it is mspiring. 

The subject of the book, Dr. Guthrie, was a man of wondrous 
powers in the directions in which he sought to exert his influence ; 
the most popular preacher in Scotland during the period of his 
ministry, and in some respects never excelled. A brief sketch of 
him may not be unwelcome to the readers of the ‘‘ The Unitarian 
Review.” 

Thomas Guthrie was born in 1803, in the ancient burgh of 
Brechin, in Forfarshire, Scotland. Brechin at this time was a 
town of about five thousand inhabitants: it now contains nearly 
twice that number. It was a town of note as early as the end of 
the tenth century, was once walled, and contained an abbey of the 
Culdees. It has seen stirring and bloody times. But at the 
time of “wild Tam’s” birth it was quiet and uninteresting 
enough. He was the youngest but one of a family of thirteen. 
His father was a merchant, in somewhat easy, though not affluent, 
circumstances, able to give his children a good education’ Suc- 
cessful merchant though he was, it yet formed part of his daily 
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life to hold morning and evening devotional exercises in his fam- 
ily, — a practice which left its wholesome influence on his boys. 

At the age of four, Tom was sent with his elder brother, Charlie, 
to school, probably, as he suggests, “ to be out of the way,” as his 
mother had much to do in looking after the affairs of so large a 
family. He thus describes his first school and teacher: * Jamie 
Stewart, our pedagogue, was by trade a weaver; a very little man, 
dressed in the old fashion, his broad blue bonnet covering a head 
of great size and full of brains. Stewart was then an elder in the 
Seceding church. Though then a thoughtless boy, I remember 
how impressed I was with the prayers of this old man, offered up 
in the meetings of the congregation to which he belonged. I have 
never heard anything like them since. Remarkable for his piety, 
he was no ascetic, no sour or unhealthy Christian; but enjoyed, 
and encouraged others to enjoy, innocent recreations. He was 
very fond of fishing, and was off to the waterside with rod and 
reel whenever he could escape from his loom. The single room of 
this good old man, where he lived with his wife and daughter, — 
the loom standing in one corner and their box-beds in aaother, — 
was our school. There were some half-dozen of us who sat on 
stools, conning over our lessons to the clink of his shuttle, while 
he sat weaving, gently reminding us from time to time of our 
task, by the use of a leather thong at the end of a stick, with 
which he reached us without having to leave his throne.’’ The 
book of Proverbs was the text-book,—‘‘a book,’ he tells us, 
‘‘ without a rival for beginners, because of its pure Saxon ‘ Eng- 

_lish undefiled.’ ”’ 

He passed through the other schools of the village, some of 
which were taught by university men who subsequently became of 
considerable repute. 

In 1815, when only twelve years of age, he set out for Edin- 
burgh to enter the university, where he spent the next ten years 
of his life. The first four years were spent in the academic 
course and the next four in the divinity or theological course. 

Speaking of his college life, he says, “ The habits of students 
then were formed on a much less expensive scale than they are 
now. Our one apartment was bedroom, parlor, and study. With 
the exception of some ‘ swells,’ few students had ampler accom- 
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modations than ours, and our living was on a par with our lodg- 
ings, — the usual bill of fare being tea once and oatmeal por- 
ridge twice a day, and for dinner fresh herring and potatoes. I 
don’t think we indulged in butcher’s meat more than twice during 
the whole first session at college. Sidney Smith might joke about 
Scotchmen cultivating the arts and sciences on oatmeal, but the 
struggle which many an ambitious lad makes to fight his way on 
through college, is a feather in the cap of our country.” He tells 
us, with an honest frankness, that ‘“‘ beyond the departments of fun 
and fighting’’ he was no way distinguished at college. ‘“ The 
first year, I was twice in the hands of the college porter and 
policeman, under a threat of being reported to the senatus 
academicus. On one of these occasions I got into trouble in the 
following circumstances. Some of the students, lads belonging to 
Edinburgh, who had come to college from its high school, de- 
spising my youth and ridiculing my Brechin accent (as if theirs 
were a whit better), thought they might make game of me. After 
days of patient endurance I selected the chief offender, as soon 
as we got out of the Greek class into the college yard; and, 
though I had not then a friend or acquaintance among them, my 
class-fellows acted very fairly. So soon as my opponent and I 
had buttoned our coats, turned up the end of our sleeves, and stood 
face to face in the middle of the ring, he came up to me squaring 
in the most scientific fashion. I met him with the Brechin tactics, 
pouring in a shower of blows all directed to his face, and, so soon 
as blood came streaming from nose or mouth, and he held down 
his head to protect his face, hitting and giving him no time to | 
breathe. The victory only cost me a blue eye and the gentlest of 
all rebukes from my tutor, who, being a native of Brechin, was 
secretly proud of the boy who had stood up for the honor of the 
north country and its tonguo.”’ 

This was but the act of a thoughtless boy, the natural outburst 
of a righteous indignation which was on a later occasion to do 
signal service in the cause of humanity. He was in no sense a 
fighting or bullying student. Though never distinguished as a 
mathematician, and abhorring metaphysics, he was yet a faithful 
student in the branches which were congenial to him, — the nat- 
ural sciences and the classics. After graduation from the classica) 
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and theological departments, and being yet young, he returned to 
spend two more years in general reading and study. 

The next five years he waited for a church. Nor did he “ can- 
didate ’’ much ; for there was no opening that he could hope to fill, 
as the pulpjts were in the gift of the “landed gentry,” and each 
‘* Jaird’’ had his own favorites. Guthrie was even then known to 
be an Evangelical, and opposed to patronage ; and, the gentry with 
few exceptions being fond of patronage, this reduced his chances. 
Five guineas, he tells us, was all the compensation he received 
for preaching during these five years. 

During this time he was not idle, however. He visited London 
and made some acquaintances whose friendship lasted through life. 
He spent a winter in Paris, and enrolled himself as a student at 
the Sorbonne, and availed himself, with earnestness, of this oppor- 
tunity to further prepare himself for his chosen profession. For 
two yéars he acted in the capacity of manager of a branch bank 
in his native town, a brother who held the situation having sud- 
denly died. 

At length, a vacancy having occurred in the parish of Arbirlot, 
very near to Brechin, by the death of the Rev. Mr. Watson, and 
the “ sole heritor”’ being a friend of Mr. Guthrie, he lost no time 
in presenting Guthrie’s name to the crown. George IV. was 
sick, and it was needful that he sign the document with his own 
hand; and it was not till after five long months of weary wait- 
ing and suspense that Guthrie received official notification of his 
appointment. 

Arbirlot is a “ seaboard ” parish, and contained no persons of 
higher social standing than well-to-do farmers and their families. 
It was manageable in point of numbers, and he soon knew every 
man, woman, and child in his flock. He was devoted to their 
spiritual wellbeing, and loved them too truly not to tell them the 
truth; and that, before long, as always$ brought opposition from 
some who would not abide the truth. 

The church was an old one, the floor earthen, and no ceiling, but 
bare to the roof; and often did the snow lie in drifts upon the raft- 
ers as it blew in through the broken slates. But he soon had the 
church enlarged and repaired, though not without hot opposition 
from some of the farmers. He established a parish library, act- 
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ing as librarian himself. Also a savings-bank he established, 
which had a good influence on those in moderate circumstances. 

His popularity increased from year to year; still he had his 

crooked sticks to contend with, as all faithful men have, but he 

always came off with flying colors. 

While faithful to the duties of his own parish, he did not fail to 
take a living and intelligent interest in the affairs of the church 
at large. His fame reached the metropolis of Scotland, in con- 
sequence of a public set-to he had with Dr. Ritchie, a Seceding 
clergyman of that city, on the question of Voluntaryism versus 
Establishments. Guthrie took the side of the establishment, con- 
tending that religion needed the fostering care of the state. He 
had copious American statistics to aid him demonstrate the weak- 
ness and hoplessness of voluntaryism. He was regarded as having 
vanquished Dr, Ritchie. Strange that, so soon after, Dr. Guthrie 
should be one of the leaders against the establishment, a move- 
ment which resulted in throwing the best half of the Church of 
Scotland on the voluntary principle. He had always belonged to 
the evangelical party, then so called, distinguished for its zeal and 
fervor fa every cause of reform, as contradistinguished from the 
“¢ moderate party,’’ eminent for its subserviency to the crown. He 
did valiant service in the cause which resulted in emancipating 
the best part of the church from the deadening thraldom of govern- 
mental patronage and pay. He was one of the noble and heroic 
five hundred ministers who, in 1843, rather than submit to the 
state courts over things spiritual in the church, turned their backs 
on church, manse, glebe, and living, to accept as a compensa- 
tion for devoted, consecrated service whatsoever the Lord — 
put it into the hearts of the people to give. 

But previous to this, and in 1837, a vacancy oceurred in Old 
Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, by the death of one of the min- 
isters, Dr. Anderson. The power to appoint a successor was 
lodged in the magistrates and town council. They agreed to ap- 
point to the charge one out of any eleven whose names the congre- 
gation might send. Without his knowledge or consent, Guthrie 
was one of the eleven named. All were asked to preach a 
‘‘ trial” sermon before the congregation: they all did, with the 
exception of the pastor of Arbirlot. He returned for an answer 
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to their invitation, that, being very happy and, as he believed, 
useful at Arbirlot, he had no wish to leave it. Writing of this 
affair and his feeling about going to Edinburgh, he relates what 
his friend and neighbor, Dr. McCosh, now of Princeton, N.J., but 
then of Arbroath, next parish to Arbirlot, said. ‘ A rumor had 
reached Arbirlot that a deputation of the.town council were 
coming down to hear me; so I wrote Dr. McCosh, asking him to 
exchange on that day, that I might cheat the deputation. He 
wrote back saying he would do nothing of the kind, but would 
look on my leaving Arbirlot that Sabbath, to escape a call from 
Edinburgh, to be as bad as Jonah’s flight, when ordered to go to 
that great city Nineveh! ’’ 

He was heard, and the congregation of Greyfriars settled 
down to three names out of the eleven, and Guthrie’s was one 
of them. He was strongly opposed by two parties in the town 
council, and was only elected by a small majority. It was not a 
“unanimous call.” But, in this case, those voting might all be- 
long to another parish, and many doubtless did. Still he was the 
minister elect, and his brother urged his acceptance ; and to Edin- 
burgh he went. 

One chief end in his being brought to the city was to attempt 
to stem the tide of practical heathenism which was fast over- 
running the city, reaching up to the very eaves of the churches. 
The population was too large to be accommodated in the existing 
church buildings. The “ crown”’ cared little about church exten- 
sion, and the majority of those who had snug sittings in the ehurches 
cared not much whether the poor wretches in the next street were 
outside of all hearing of the word or not. 

Dr. Guthrie, when he went to Edinburgh, besides taking his 
share of the services at Old Greyfriars Church, went down among 
the heathen and outcast in the not very salubrious Cowgate, and 
endeavored to gather the low and degraded wretches into a church 
and under helpful and saving influences. He used, for a place of 
meeting, the old Roman Catholic religious house, called the 
‘“‘ Magdalene Chapel.’’ It would take too much space to give any- 
thing like a full account of the amount or the nature of the work 
which Dr. Guthrie here went through. Few men of his genera- 
tion, of his ability to command the ear of a cultivated audience,— 
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few men have given themselves so literally to the poor, the lowly, 
and the vicious. There are preachers, popular and powerful, 
both in Britain and America, who insist that the poor ought to be 
fed and have the gospel preached to them, but there the matter is 
too frequentty left, or at best the care of them is turned over to 
some third-rate man, who will prove but a feebly forcible power 
to redeem and save. Dr. Guthrie, himself, fed and clothed and 
preached to the poor and degraded, and made a church, out of 
them, and for them. 

He soon saw that there was little hope of curing the shameful 
state of affairs, so long as the children were so utterly neglected ; 
and he bent his untiring energy and used his marvellous eloquence 
to awaken public sympathy in behalf of the very lowest beggars 
of the street, — the Arabs. The history of his Ragged Schools, 
as he called them, into which he gathered the poor wretches, the 
children of the destitute and the vile, and fed and clothed and 
taught them, is the noblest monument a man could have. 

It was not long before the contagion of his spirit spread to other 
cities, and it was the beginning of the discussion which has 
brought about the establishment of the national school system. 

To afford a glimpse of the kind of work he did, and the kind of 
people among whom and for whom he did it, let me quote from the 
autobiography : — 


“ Those only who have been city missionaries can understand what I 
had to suffer daily in the course of my parochial visitations. Typhus 
fever was raging like a plague ; and as, taking due precautions against 
infection, I visited every case I was called to, nor fled from any I hap- 
pened to meet, I had often to face that terrible disease, and, with one, 


two, or three lying ill of it in one room, to breathe a pestilential atmos- 
phere.” 


Scenes of riot and bloodshed were not unfrequent under the 
same roof where and when he was engaged in sacred offices of 
consolation and prayer at the beds of the dead and dying. Out 
of such places and from such scenes he went into the pulpit of 
Greyfrairs, and poured forth such floods of emotional rhetoric, 
yea, melting eloquence, that he soon commanded the rapt atten- 
tion of scholars, statesmen, dukes, and nobles, as well as humble 
artisans and unlettered toilers, till his name and fame as a 
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preacher became as widely known as the language in which he 
uttered his impassioned message. 

However much sympathy he may have felt with the poor, and 
however strongly he felt the call to labor for them and among 
them, he still felt that his vocation was that of a preacher, — and 
a wonderfully telling preacher he was. And a sketch of how he 
prepared for the pulpit, and preached, may be of interest. 

During his studying days of the week, he used to retire to the 
vestry of his church, after, breakfast, to secure freedom from in- 
terruption. He writes himself, “ At St. John’s vestry I have 
often had an unbroken spell of nine hours’ work.’’ But some- 
times he composed at home; and then, says his son, “all the 
while we could hear his voice resounding from within his study.’’ 
The explanation of this he gives himself in a letter to a brother 
minister. ‘ Don’t commit by repeating your discourse aloud. I 
write aloud ; but I commit in silence. If yeu do otherwise, the 
matter will become too familiar to your own ear, and it won’t rouse 
you during the delivery ; and, if it don’t rouse you, it won’t rouse 
the people. The advantage of writing aloud is that it teaches to 
write a spoken style —a great point that.’’ 

It will at once be inferred, from what has been quoted, that Dr. 
Guthrie wrote his sermons ond committed them. Such was his 
invariable practice. His colleague, the Rev. Dr. Hanna, writes, 
** No readier speaker ever stepped upon a platform; but such was 
his deep sense of the sacredness of the pulpit, and the importance 
of weighing well every word which should proceed from it, that he 
never trusted to a passing impulse to mould even a single phrase. 
Yet, in the manuscript, there were often phrases, sentences, illus- 
trations, that one on hearing them could scarcely believe to have 
been other than the suggestion of the moment, linking themselves, 
as apparently they did, with something that was then before the 
speaker’s eye. The explanation of this lay in the power (pos- 
sessed in any considerable degree but by few, possessed by him in 
perfect measure) of writing as if a large audience was around 
him ; writing as speaking, realizing the sense of a crowd before 
him, and having that presence as a continual stimulus to thought 
and constant moulder of expression. The difference, in fact, that 
there almost invariably is between a written and spoken address 
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was by his vivid imagination and quick sympathies reduced to a 
minimum, if not wholly obliterated. Herein lay one secret of his 
great power as a preacher.’’ His son says he was not long in 
Edinburgh till he heard, in a curious way, how much the character 
and variety of his illustrations served to gain the attention and 
awaken the interest of all sorts of hearers. Dr. Guthrie writes 
to a friend in 1838, “I was preaching in St. Andrew’s Church 
on Sunday night, and have been greatly amused at two observa- 
tions which were told me to-day, — the one by Catherine Burns, 
who was in the back seat of the gallery, and heard a man (in allu- 
sion to my nautical figures) say to his neighbor before her, ‘ He 
is an old sailor; at least, he was a while at sea!’ and Miss Gil- 
fillan heard one say to another as he came down the stair; (If he 
stick the minister trade, yon man would mak’ his bread as a sur- 
geon.” ” 

He had never bégn more than a day or two at sea ; but he at- 
tended lectures on surgery at the Sorbonne, in Paris, before his 
settlement. 

Once on visiting the studio of an artist, on whose easel lay an 
unfinished historical picture, he suggested some change, and ven- 
tured somewhat freely to criticise some object or attitude on the 
canvas ; when the artist, with just a little warmth, a 
‘*Dr. Guthrie, remember you are a preacher, not a painter.”’ 
“Beg your pardon, my good friend, I am a painter; only I os 
in words, while yeu use a brush and colors.” 

Writing to a brother minister on sermon writing and preaching, 
he says, ‘‘ Observe either to draw your pen entirely through, or 
to alter, any passage which eyou find it difficult to commit. A thing 
is easily remembered which is striking, and retained which is stick- 
ing ; and what does not impress your own mind in these ways, and, 
therefore, i is committed with difficulty, you may be sure won’t tell 
on the minds of your hearers. An illustration or an example 
drawn from nature, a Bible story or any history, will, like a nail, 
often hang up a thing which would otherwise fall to the ground. 
Put such into your passage and you will certainly mend it. 
Deal in pure, pithy Saxon. Never use a word with Greek, or 
Latin, or French root, not if you can find one with the same mean- 
ing in your mother tongue. Use as few adjectives as possible : 
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they load and cumber the truth. Mind the three p’s! In every 
discourse the preacher should aim at proving, painting, and per- 
suading ; in other words, addressing the reason, the fancy, and the 
heart. The more easy your manner, without losing the character 
of seriousngss and solemnity, so much the better. Vigor and birr”’ 
(Anglice, vehemence, earnestness), “ without roaring and bellow- 
ing, are ever to be aimed at.” 

Writing to a young minister who had preached for him the day 
before, he insisted he must get rid of his ‘‘ chain,’’ meaning his 
manuscript. Among other things he writes, “One other advan- 
tage of not ‘ reading,’ is that you are more free to avail yourself 
of those thoughts and varieties (improvements of expressing even 
what os prepared), which the animation and heat of the pulpit 
naturally give. When the soul is excited, thoughts and even lan- 
guage acquire a fire and brilliancy which they have not in the 
calmness of the study. The difficulties are quite surmountable. 
I don’t say in a day; but no great thing is done in a day. 
With such a help as I use, there is no difficulty, —a piece of 
paper with the heads and such words written as mark the yee 
of the discourse and its prominent points.” 

Popular as a preacher though he was, he never affected secular 
themes as do some, but dealt with simple gospel truths. Nor was 
he what might be called a political or a controversial preacher, 
although he did not fail to throw the gospel light on national evils 
and denominational errors. 

Few would suspect Dr. Guthrie of being a humorist, for his 
sense of the dignity of the pulpit forbade him from being humor- 
ous there; yet he was full of humor. We find a paragraph in a 
Scotch paper concerning him in which the writer says, ‘‘ In the 
pulpit one half of his rich nature was restrained. He could be 
pathetic there, but not humorous; though we did once hear him 
begin a sermon by saying that God, on one occasion, used an ass 
to preach to a sinner, but that he was not in the way of using 
asses when he could get better instruments.”’ 

Lord Cockburn, himself a most persuasive speaker, thus de- 
scribes Dr. Guthrie : — 


“Practical and natural, passionate without vehemence, with perfect 
self-possession, and always generous and devoted, he is a very powerful 
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preacher. His language and accent are very Scotch, but nothing can be 
less vulgar; and his gesture (which seems as unthought about as a 
child’s) is the most graceful I have ever seen in any public speaker. He 
deals in the broad expository Ovidian page, and is comprehended and 
felt by the poor women on the steps of the pulpit as thoroughly as by the 
strangers who are attracted solely by his eloquence. Everything he does 
glows with a frank warm-heartedness, rendered more delightful by a 
boyish simplicity of air and style.” 

For two years, during 1852-3, while I was a resident of Edin- 
burgh, and when he was in the height of his glory, I regret that 
what men would call my bigotry, but what I call devotion to my 
training, prevented me from hearing him preach. But I knew 
him well by sight, —a man over six feet two inches, with genial 
face, the favorite of the working-men, and much more catigolic in 
his sympathies than the men who were associated with him in the 
ministry. I remember well a meeting held for the purpose of 
creating public sentiment in favor of a half-holiday every Satur- 
day for the working classes. Dr. Guthrie was present, along with 
some four or five other clergymen of the city. The doctor made a 
speech, urging the importance of unity among the workmen in 
their efforts to’ attain their object; and every heart was touched 
and mind convinced by the speech he made. When he finished, 
one of his co-laborers took the floor, and endorsed the sentiments 
of Dr. Guthrie concerning the importance of unity. And, said he, 
“above all, unite yourselves in little neighborhood clubs against 
the influence of the Papists.” As soon as he uttered this, a faith- 
ful son of the Church, with fully as good sense as the bigoted 
creed-bound D.D., roared out, ‘* Shut up, you bigot.” At this a 
dozen voices cried, “ Put him out, put him out,” meaning the 
Catholic who had interrupted the minister; and the man was lit- 
erally pitched over the heads of hundreds of sturdy and excited 
Presbyterian Calvinists, for whose rowdyism the D.D. was more 
to blame than they were. But Dr. Guthrie, though no lover of 
Popery, was yet too broad to be guilty of any such bigoted stu- 
pidity. 

Numerous were the stories then prevalent about Dr. Guthrie, 
his ragged schools, and his powerful preaching. Of course it 
would be natural that some of the stories should be exaggerations, 
but here is one for the genuineness of which his sons vouch. 
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“A friend, who when a medical student in Edinburgh used 
often with some others of his class to attend Free St. John’s” 
(Dr. Guthrie’s church, built after the Disruption in 1843), “ re- 
members how, one Sunday afternoon, he was borne irresistibly on- 
wards along the passage until within a few yards of the foot of the 
pulpit. There stood immediately in front of him a rough short- 
set man, past middle life, who, if one might judge by the plaid 
odorous of peat-smoke which crossed his broad back, and his 
whole appearance, seemed a Highland cattle-drover —a stranger 
manifestly, both to the metropolis and to Dr. Guthrie. From the 
very first the drover was riveted —a pinch of snuff every now 
and again evincing his inward satisfaction. Towards the end of 
the sermon, and just as the preacher was commencing a prolonged 
illustration, the stranger applied to his horn-mull. Arrested, how- 
ever, he stood motionless, his hand raised with the snuff between 
his thumb and finger, his head thrown back, his eyes and mouth 
both wide open. The instant that the passage was completed, and 
ere the audience had time to gather their breath for a space, the 
drover applied the snuff with gusto to his nostrils, and, forgetting 
in his excitement alike the place and the occasion, turned his head 
to the crowd behind, exclaiming quite audibly, ‘ Na, sirs, but I 


never heard the like o’ that!’ ’’ 
J. B. Green. 





The Essence of Christianity. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Tue first question which the children of New England were re- 
quired to answer,a hundred years ago, when they said their 
catechism to their minister, was this, “* What is the chief end of 
man?” And the answer, as given in the same catechism was, 
“ To glorify God, and to enjoy him forever.’’ 

It was a very noble answer, and‘it is more than doubtful 
whether we have improved upon it since. To begin life with this 
idea, that they were to make it their aim and purpose to rise into 
communion with the infinite beauty, the unseen and eternal joy, 
of the universe, to add something, though but an atom, to that 
divine glory, and to be bathed in the bliss of that majestic com- 
munion, this, I think, was a good thing for the boys and girls of 
New England to take with them into the world. 

We have ceased to teach our children that the chief end of their 
lives is to glorify God, and enjoy him forever. If they were éo 
answer, to-day, this old catechism question sincerely, I think the 
great majority would honestly say that the chief end of man is to 
amass property, and to enjoy himself and be happy in this world ; 
to get on, to get up, to be smart and successful, to become dis- 
tinguished and famous in some way. Even the better-minded, 
who do not aim at the low pleasures or the poor triumphs of 
vanity, would avow that the chief end of their lives is to do some 
good thing in the earthly order merely, in the advancement of 
science, in the study of nature, in the discovery of new facts and 
laws, in the improvement of human comforts here below. This 
seems to them all the end there is in the world, a purely earthly 
glory, with no heavenly glory around it and beyond it. 

In fact, it was recently suggested by a writer in a religious 
newspaper, that, instead of teaching children in the Sunday 
schools about God, duty, and immortality, it would be far better 
to give them lessons in conchology ; that is, it was more important 
for them to be taught about the external covering of one of the 


* An Essay read before the Ministerial Union, Nov. 8, 1875. 
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lowest orders of animals, than the internal animating ideas of the 
highest. This is a happy illustration of the Horatian saying, that 
when fools try to shun one extreme they run into the other. The 
Catholics care so much for religion that they want it taught every- 
where, even in the common schools: the writer represents a class 
who care for it so little that they do not want it taught anywhere, 
not even in the Sunday school. 

But this was not the idea on which this nation was founded by 
the Puritans. So far as the American nation had a conviction 
at its heart, it was that of its Puritan founders, here in New Eng- 
land, and its Quaker founders in Pennsylvania. These were the 
organizers, all the rest was drift and chaos. The Puritans had 
their idea of glorifying God by a Christian commonwealth, the 
Quakers had their idea of glorifying God by a human brother- 
hood and friendship ; and these were the germinal principles, des- 
tined to vitalize and inform all the rest. For men with ideas in- 
form society, that is, give it a form proceeding from within, 
while the masses without ideas conform themselves, and are taken 
up into this organization. 

“ Living to glorify God,’’ what dignity. this gives to life! To 
be a medium through which the glory of God shall shine down 
into the minds of men, through which the wonder, majesty, and 
awe of the universe shall reveal itself to other souls, a channel 
through which the heavenly tenderness of the Universal Father 
shall pour itself into human hearts! This was the idea of the 
Puritans: they saw it, if only as in a glass darkly. “ Whether 
you eat or drink or whatever you do, do all to the glory of God,” 
this was their maxim. In planting new institutions on the shores 
of an unknown continent, in living and teaching the truths of na- 
ture, in improving arts, in the accumulation and use of property, 
— in doing all this, they looked beyond what they were doing to 
“the glory of God;’’ and this was the secretof that invincible 
strength, that iron purpose, before which all resistance ultimately 
went down. 

But the law of life requires ideas to embody themselves in 
forms. The Divine Word must take flesh, and become incarnate 
in body ; and, sooner or later, this corruptible body weighs down 
the soul, and the imprisoned idea can only escape from slavery by 
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the death of the body. The Puritan idea embodied itself in its 
church, and then to glorify God came to mean public and private 
worship. It was supposed that God could only be glorified by 
praise and prayer and long sermons. ‘ He who offers praise glo- 
.Tifies me,’” says the Old Testament; ‘‘ Herein is my Father glo- 
rified, that ye bear much fruit,"’ says the New Testament; and the 
Puritans came to prefer the old method to the new. Their life 
stiffened in forms, and froze in creeds; and so the idea has come 
to need another body. What shall it be? How are we to glorify 
God to-day ? What ought to be the aim of life now? 

The religious world, almost universally, regards it as the aim of 
this life to save the soul in the next. We are here on probation 
and trial, and preparing for a judgment hereafter. We are to 
live here so as to save our soul hereafter. Churches differ as to 
how the soul is to be saved, but most of them think that the object 
for all to struggle for is future personal salvation. The Roman 
Catholics teach that the soul will be saved from a future hell, and 
ultimately from a future purgatory, by being in the true church, 
partaking of its sacraments, believing its teaching, and obeying its 
commands. Orthodox .Protestantism says that the soul will be 
saved hereafter by a correct faith, and defines that faith as belief 
in Christ’s person as divine, in his atoning work, and in his sacri- 
fice for sin. Others declare that the soul will be saved hereafter 
by being converted here, by passing through a Christian experi- 
ence, and becoming regenerate. Others, who consider themselves 
more rational, say that we are saved hereafter by good works here, 
by leading good lives, by loving God and man. The methods are 
different, but the end the same, — to save our souls hereafter from 
hell into heaven. This is the essence of Christianity. 

But it is a singular and remarkable fact, that, when we consult 
the original records of Christianity, we find little or nothing about 
the salvation of the soul hereafter. The essential part of the 
gospel is the coming of God’s kingdom here, in the present world. 
This appears, first, from the expectation of the Jews, who were 
looking for a Messiah to found the kingdom of heaven among their 
nation, to which all other nations and kingdoms should come. 
Then, at the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus tells 
who shall belong to the kingdom,— the poor in spirit, the meek, 
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the forgiving, those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Whenever he speaks of heaven he intends either the spiritual 
presence of God above us now, or else that presence coming 
down now into this world to make heaven here. The word 
“heaven ’’ is used nearly three hundred times in the New Testa- 
ment, but I doubt whether it is used a single time in the sense 
of future happiness after this life. It is a present divine life, 
above us, within us, around us. 

Again, the cerftral petition of the Lord’s prayer is not that we 
may go to heaven when we die, but that God’s kingdom may 
come here, and his will be done now, as it is done now in the 
heavenly world. All the parables of Jesus about the kingdom 
describe a divine community to be established in the world now, 
which shall indeed contain in its embrace the tares and the wheat, 
the good and the bad, but which shall belong to the pure in heart, 
the faithful and the true. And so, after Christ’s death, the great 
hope taught by the apostles was not that men might save their 
souls hereafter, but that Christ was to come soon here, to establish 
his kingdé@m below. Thoughts of the future world were always 
secondary to this, a heaven hereafter was always the result and 
continuation of the heaven here. 

Christianity was essentially a revelation, but a revelation of 
what? Not of a new doctrine to be believed by the intellect, not 
of new forms and ceremonies or methods of worship, not of a new 
morality or code of ethics. But it was an unveiling or revela- 
tion of heaven. Christ was way and truth because he was life. 
By unveiling the redeeming and saving love of God, he became 
a new channel, by which the divine life might flow down into the 
lower ‘worlds from the upper worlds. He established the king- 
dom of heaven here, and became the king, or Christ, by being the 
mediator or channel of this new covenant. 

This is, in fact, the difference between religion and philosophy, 
universally. Through philosophy, truth enters the intellect, and 
becomes a part of human knowledge; through religion, truth 
enters into human experience, and becomes a part of the life of 
an individual, a community, or a race. All the great religious 
teachers, Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, Paul, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, George Fox the Quaker, have all been men of a pro- 
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found religious experience, who have struggled and battled in the 
depths of their conscience to know the right and to do it. Having 
been filled with some form of religious life themselves, they have 
been mediators of that life to others. This religious life was 
propagated not merely by teaching, but by a certain divine con- 
tagion. Their own depth of conviction produced conviction in 
others. It did-not come in the form of knowledge to produce 
life, but rather in the form of life to produce knowledge. So the 
apostle says of the Jogos, or universal revelationg “In it was life, 
and the life was the lightof men.” Knowledge only communicates 
itself as knowledge, while faith generates faith. Every seed after 
its own kind. 

It is always so. Our deepest convictions come to us in that 
way. Most of the working principles of religion and morality, 
which guide our conduet unconsciously, making us love good and 
hate evil, making us trust in God and feel his presence, have 
grown up in our souls through the inspiration of other souls 
around us, filled with the same spirit. Most of the evil principles 
within us, disbelief in good, doubt of spiritual realities¢ wilful in- 
difference to the will of God and the happiness of man, have been 
infused into our souls by contact with other souls whose life pro- 
ceeds from beneath out of those dark fountains. 

The life of Jesus, as a matter of historic fact, has moved the 
world more deeply, widely, and permanently than that of any other 
human being. Therefore, there must have been a deeper spiritual 
life in his soul than was in that of any other human being. We 
very imperfectly understand the power which proceeded from him 
if we simply say that he taught men to believe in the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. It was not instruction, it 
was conviciion, that followed the teaching of Christ. “I have 
come,” said he, “that they may have life, and that they may 
have it more abundantly.’’ But this life was not an irrational, 
vague emotion, but the sight of that divine truth as a substan- 
tial fact, which had taken flesh and blood in Jesus. It was a new 
insight into the heavenly world, a profound conviction of spiritual 
realities, the reality to bear witness to which Jesus was born and 
for the sake of which he came into the world. 

Truth thought and believed belongs to one part of the soul of 
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man: truth seen and experienced, to another. The first makes 
scholars and theologians, the other makes seers and prophets. 
The fundamental truth which Moses imported into human experi- 
ence was that of the divine holiness, that ‘God loves the good 
man and is displeased with the wicked man ; that his very nature, 
not his will only, compels him to reward the one, and punish the 
other. But the truth which Jesus introduced into the conscious- 
ness of mankind is that of the redeeming grace of God, by which 
the infinite reaches down to the lowest forms of the finite to seek 
and save everything that is lost. While we are degply convinced 
as Moses teaches, and as conscience and life also assure us, that 
an irresistible law of reaction, founded in the very nature of 
things, lifts up the man who does right and drives down the man 
who does wrong, there is added to this the deeper truth that in the 
divine mind, allied to the creative principle which is always pour- 
ing itself forth in nature, and the principle of law which steadily 
and inflexibly rewards obedience and punishes disobedience, there 
is also the principle of redeeming love, which is drawn out to the 
remotest regions of the universe to renew evermore that which 
all finite forces, including human freedom, tend to disintegrate and 
to destroy. 

When we have caught sight of this redeeming love of God, I 
think we have learned the essential secret of Christianity. To 
other prophets and seers other truths had been shown; to Jesus 
this, which we may call the deepest of all, since this alone ex- 
plains the mystery of creation and the existence of evil. He be- 
came the mediator of this truth, the basis of the new covenant, 
and was therefore able truly to say to his Father, *‘ I have glo- 
rified thee on the earth, I have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do.”’ 

The Jewish law had made the Jewish conscience not only sen- 
sitive, but also irritable. Perpetual appeals to the conscience pro- 
duce one of two opposite morbid conditions, they make the con 
science either irritable of morbidly sensitive, or else they harden 
it, and it becomes morbidly lethargic. Christianity, in its origins, 
addressed itself to the Jewish mind, and met both of these con- 
ditions by its manifestation of the redeeming love of God. And, 
eyer since, under one or another form, the doctrine of reconcilia- 
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tion has been at the heart of all Christian teaching. The stoical 
side of human thought, ignorant of sin, has been unable to receive 
it, but this has always been the central working principle of Chris- 
tianity. For the sense of sin is one of the profoundest elements 
in the constitution of man, an element which no philosophy can 
eliminate. It is also one of the noblest elements. For when a 
man can sit in judgment on himself, and condemn himself, he rises 
above himself, and attaches himself to an infinite ideal, and be- 
comes capable of an infinite progress. If you could succeed in 
convincing men that they are not sinners, you would doom them 
to a perpetual mediocrity, and relegate them to the domain of a 
merely animal existence. 

Two problems, insoluble by thought, have oppressed the human 
mind from the beginning. The European intellect has been tor- 
mented by the problem of evil. How can a perfect God have 
allowed evil to exist in his universe? Perfect love must have 
wished to prevent it, perfect wisdom must have known how to pre- 
vent it, and perfect power must have been able to prevent it. 
All western theology and philosophy has busied itself about this 
problem, and all solutions have consisted in denying one or the 
other terms of the equation. One solution is optimism, which 
denies the reality of evil, and makes it merely a negation, a lower 
form, of good. The other solution denies one or the other of the 
divine perfections. Calvinism denies the divine sovereignty, and 
establishes evil as a permanent blot in.the universe, as an eternal 
hell of suffering. It makes God the ruler of only half his uni- 
verse, and the devil the ruler of the other half. Another form of 
philosophy and theology declares God unable to prevent evil, 
though desiring to do so, since to prevent moral evil would be to 
destroy human freedom. This difficulty, absolutely insoluble in 
thought, is practically resolved in all Christian experience, which 
recognizes sin as really evil, deadly, hateful, and yet finds in it 
the dark material out of which the highest good is perpetually 
created. ~Two of the parables of Jesus indicate this solution. 
The parable of the prodigal son shows the redeeming love of God, 
which has more joy over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety 
and nine that need no repentance. The parable of the two debtors, 
one of whom owed fifty pence and the other five hundred, shoyrs 
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that sin when forgiven produces the highest degree of grateful, 
adoring love. To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. 
Where sin abounds, grace yet more abounds. The practical solu- 
tion of the problem of evil seems complete. Untransformed * 
evil is real, deadly, and hatefully positive. Cruelty, falsehood, 
lust, hate, are no negations. A will fatally set against good, is not 
a merely lower form of goodness, but its exact antagonism. Yet 
all this, in the providence of God, is to be transformed by the for- 
giving love of God into a tenderer piety and more ample, self- 
denying devotion to good, than Plato ever dreamed of in the 
groves of Academe, or Zeno in his Athenian porch. 

e Yet one difficulty remains which must not be evaded even in 
this necessarily brief discussion. If a higher and tenderer love 
is created by forgiven sin than by the practice of virtue, then 
Jesus himself was fatally deficient in goodness, since no one has 
convinced him of sin, and he, according to the Christian theory, 
stands as the type of a possible sinlessness. The only answer to 
this difficulty is as follows. The divine love is essentially a polar 
force, an image of which we have in ourselves. We love a good 
man with the leve of sympathy, a bad man with the love of pity. 
Iam attrdcted most to the good man by admiration, to the bad 
man most by benevolence. So God draws us up to himself by his 
sympathy when we do right; goes after us by his pity when we 
do wrong. The good man is with his Father always, and all that 
God has is his. The bad man become penitent, though forever 
lower down and further off, recognizes himself as being inwardly 
in the nearest, tenderest relation of adoring gratitude and love. 

This is the way in which Christianity solves the problem of the 
West, that of the existence of evil. The problem of the East is 
deeper still. It does not ask why evil exists, but it asks why any- 
thing exists. It is the problem of creation, or, “ How can a finite 
world proceed from an infinite God?” To this, only two philosophic 
answers can be returned, that of emanation, and that of evolu- 
tion. Each of these denies, or omits, one of the terms of the 
problem. The doctrine of emanation, as taught by the philoso- 
phies of India and by gnosticism, assumes the reality of the in- 
finite, and leaves the finite unexplained and unreal. The phil- 
osophy of evolution, as taught by the theology of Greece and the 
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theories of modern positivism, assumes the reality of the finite, and 
leaves the infinite unreal and unexplained. The doctrine of crea- 
tion, as held by the Jews, solves the Gordian knot by cutting it. 

’ It answers the question, “‘ How can finite existence proceed from 
an infinite essence ?’’ by saying “‘ Essence created existence.” 

Probably no simplistic theory can answer this question. But 
when we regard the Deity from the Christian point of view, we 
find also a practical solution of this difficulty. There is, we as- 
sume, in the divine mind, a creative love, which ean only be satis- 
fied by a perpetual pouring of itself forth out of essence into exist- 
ence. The universe exists by this force of creative love. God 
creates the universe outside of himself as an object of love. Soe 
far the Jewish doctrine of creation is true. God ereates the world 
out of nothing, that is, out of chaos, emptiness, void. But it 
would remain forever chaos, did not his own life pass into it for- 
ever, to redeem it, and bring it back, upward, into himself. Thus 
creation, emanation, and evolution are all combined in this ex- 
planation of the origin of things. 

I resume these views in the following propositions. 

(a) The creation of the finite is a necessary act on the part of 
Deity, whe differentiates himself forever by passing from essence 
to existence. 

(b) The finite thus created, regarded only as a finite creation, 
is necessarily undivine, demoniac, and evil. This is the origin of 
evil. 

(¢) But when it is created in order to be redeemed, as it always 
is, it is a circular flow from God as essence to God as existence, 
and back from existence to essence. God differentiates himself 
as creator, and integrates himself as redeemer. 

(d) The historic coming of Christ was simply the entrance into 
human experience of the divine idea of redemption. All philos- 
ophy ignoring this is pagan and futile ; advancing backward, not 
forward. 

(e) Wherever this idea of redemption is realized in thought 
and life, Christianity does its work, not by creeds, professions, 
rituals, bibles, or any external works. This idea must be laid 
hold of by faith, and it is so laid hold of in all genuine Christian 
experience. 
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The universe perpetually arises by means of the creative love 
of God ; it continues by the perpetual emanation of God's essence 
passing into existence ; it passes upward, rising higher and higher 
by perpetual evolution, through the redeeming love of God bring- 
ing back the finite into union with the infinite, or, as the apostle 
Paul briefly sums it up, “‘ From whom, and through whom, and to 
whom, are all things.’’ Omit any one of these three steps, 
creation, emanation, and evolution, and the problem of finite ex- 
istence would remain unsolved. The doctrine of redeeming love, 
therefore, as revealed historically by the coming of Christ is not an 
isolated fact, but a part of the order of the universe, and of the 
original plan of creation. 

But we must return, from this excursion into the region of spec- 
ulative philosophy, to the Christian doctrine of redemption. 

All such living truths seek immediately to embody themselves 
and to take form. The form which the Christian conviction took 
was the Jewish form, that of the kingdom of heaven here below, 
or of Christian communion or the brotherhood of man. As soon 


as we understand that the Lord “ will have all men to be saved,” 


and that no one can go so far away as to escape from his redeem- 
ing love, as soon as we understand that the great work of Jesus 
is to seek the lost, we also are moved to join him in his work. Re- 
deeming love, descending into the world through Christ, comes from 
him inte the community of believers, making this community the 
real kingdom of heaven. Wherever two or three meet together 
in this conviction of the infinite loving power of divine love, Christ 
is present with them, and the kingdom of heaven is in their midst. 
“* By one spirit they are all baptized into one body, and all drink 
of that one spirit.”’ 

This ‘‘ grace of God which brings salvation’’ created the 
church at first, and so brought down the kingdom of heaven into 
the world. While Jesus lived, he was not yet the Christ, the 
king, for he had no kingdom. He had only come as a prophet, 
not as the Christ. But, as soon as the sense of redeeming love 
had made a commen life, he came as the Christ. When we read 
in the book of Acts that ‘the multitude of those who believed 
were of one heart and one soul, neither said any that aught that 
he possessed was his own, but they had all things common,’ that 
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was “ the coming ” of Jesus as the Christ. They did not know 
it. They were still saying ‘“‘ Lo! here,” and “ Lo! there,’’ look- 
ing outward for a Christ who had already begun to come. The 
second covenant had already begun to replace the first. The 
spirit of communion, born of the sense of divine grace, proved 
that the Christ had begun to reign. 

Jesus does not simply command us to love one another, but 
gives a spirit of communion, a sense of brotherhood, a conviction 
of common relations to God, which enables us to love one another. 
Wherever this sense of brotherhood exists, there is the essence 
of Christianity. Where this does not exist, wherever there is 
a spirit of bigotry, of sectarianism, individualism, or cynical 
contempt of our fellow-men, there Christianity has ceased to 
exist. 

This common life is the medium through which Christ is com- 
municated to the world. This is the baptismal sacrament which 
regenerates the souls of men. ‘*‘ By one spirit we are all baptized 
into one body, and are made to drink of one spirit.’’ Individual 
salvation is not possible on the Christian theory. Out of the true 
church there is no salvation; that is to say, the spirit of commun- 
ion and Christian brotherhood is the perpetual necessary fountain 
of religious life. The power of the Roman Catholic Church, amid 
all its errors and abuses, is that it retains the idea of a common 
life from which all individual life must grow. As long as the in- 
dividual lives from the common life, and not from his own private 
personal life, so long he has content and peace, and the kingdom 
of heaven is within him. The true church, or brotherhood of all 
saints, mediates the love of God, and makes God lovable instead 
of dreadful. The sense of sin in the soul makes God dreadful, 
the sense of pardoned sin makes him lovable. 

The power of the Roman Church is that it has preserved faith 
in this common life of Christian brotherhood, its weakness has 
been that it has idolized its organization. The corruptible body 
has weighed down the soul. 

The power of the Protestant Church has been in its develop- 
ment of the personal religious consciousness. Its weakness has 
been that it has tended to an individualism which destroys the 
common life. 
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But the time approaches for a broader brotherhood, a catholic 
church in which there shall be no Roman Catholic and no Prot- 
estant, no orthodoxy and no heresy, but Christ be all in all. 
Then it will be seen that Christianity is not a ritual or an organ- 
ization, not a belief or creed, not an emotion of piety or a senti- 
ment of worship, but a spirit and a life. Then it will be seen how 
through Jesus the sense of God's redeeming love has entered into 
human experience, and that our work is to be mediators of the life 
to our fellow-men. 

So we are brought back to our original question, “ What is the 
chief end of man?’’ And we accept the old answer. It is *‘ to 
glorify God, and enjoy him forever.’’ But we have learned that 
God is glorified, not by worship, or forms or ceremonies, but by 
every effort made to seek and save the lost, by every act, word, 
prayer, which extends the kingdom of heaven among men, which 
reveals God as Father and Universal Friend, and so advances the 
true brotherhood of the human race. 

The doctrine of the grace of God which brings salvation runs 
through the whole of the New Testament, from the beatitudes of 
the Sermon on the Mount, through the epistles of Paul, to the book 
of Revelation. It has been the one truth held in cgmmon by 
every Christian church and sect. They have differed as to creeds 
and ceremonies, but all have received Christianity as a manifesta- 
tion of divine love transcending the retributions of law, full of grace 
and truth. Held under different names, as sacramental grace, 
or the doctrine of the cross, or fatherly love, it has been the one 
central experience in every sect of Christian believers, so making 
the fellowship of saints, and constituting the invisible church, one 
and indivisible. This, therefore, I conceive to be the essence of 
Christianity, and the one perennial fountain of living water vitaliz- 
ing and renewing the Christian church in all time. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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DEATH A REVEALER OF LIFE. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. G. W. BRIGGS, D.D. 


“Tt is expedient for you that I go away.” JOHN xvi. 7. 

“ Turneth the shadow of death into the morning.” Amos v. 8. 

“Ir is expedient for you that I go away,’ said Jesus to the 
bewildered disciples. Remember when these words were spoken. 
It was not in an hour of security and peace. They were wrung 
out of his heart just before he went to Gethsemane, when his ear 
might have caught the sound of the traitor’s footsteps coming back | 
to betray him, and he knew that he had already entered into the 
shadow of death. Look into the upper chamber, study the scene 
as painters have drawn it, as Christian imagination pictures it, 
when the disciples listened to those last counsels from their Mas- 
ter’s lips, and you feel that no declaration could have seemed 
more mysterious or incredible. ‘* Expedient that he should go 
away?” ‘ His death better for them than his life?’ Not then 
when they were gazing upon his face, shining with an intensity of 
affection that made his own oft-repeated words of love seem to 
himself a new commandment, not then, when their own love 
ynveiled all its depth, and they must have been conscious as never 
before of the charm and inspiration of his presence, not then, 
could they admit such a statement. Yet how true it was in its 
application to Jesus! What was mystery to the disciples, is made 
clear tous. They gained much, indeed, by the simple departure 
of Jesus. Instantly that event placed them in a new position 
which was in itself an inspiration. They had been his unquestion- 
ing followers before, leaning like children at every step upon his 
guidance. A reverence so deep, a trust so absolute, must have 
made them passive beneath his overshadowing influence. When 
Jesus was gone they were compelled to act for themselves ; placed 
amidst difficulties that demanded all the wisdom of the serpent, 
as well as the harmlessness of the dove, and called out every hid- 


* Preached in Dorchester on the Sunday after the funeral of Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall. 
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den element of heroism and of strength. There is no truer angel 
than the necessity that tasks us. To be cast upon ourselves, 
though so hard at first, when we feel that the guiding hand is 
never to lead us again, and the counselling tongue is forever silent, 
is the dawn of a higher life. Through that sorrow is manhood 
born. True, the disciples clung to Jesus after he had gone, 
closely as the branches to the vine. Still, thenceforth their own 
minds were compelled to search out the application of his teach- 
ing to the new and unknown exigencies of their lives. Instead of 
being an outward monitor, the truth then became an inward pres- 
ence and life — the realization of the promise of the Comforter, 
suggesting to their own living thought, hour by hour, what to do 
and to say. Through that stern education the unlearned disciples 
not only became faithful witnesses to their Master’s words, but 
were ennobled as men, made rulers in the realm of spiritual 
thought, lifted up as upon thrones. Was it not expedient for 
them that Jesus should go away ? 

The mystery of the words becomes clear in their application to 
Jesus. Expedient it was for the disciples that he should go away 
for another reason; because his death made him better known to 
them even than his life. It was inevitable that they should see 
him more clearly after he had gone. His character might be said, 
perhaps, not to have been complete, until the last sacrifice had 
been made. The cross could embody no new principle. Still it 
was at once the divinest and the most touching manifestation of 
his spirit. It gave a sublime exposition of his whole history, a 
complete revelation of the fulness of his love; and thenceforth 
every little act partook of the glory of Calvary. But, independ- 
ently of this, every act then presented itself in a more impressive 
way, and made a mightier appeal to the soul, becoming indelibly 
stamped upon the mind, gaining new sanctity with the heart. The 
history says that Jesus was wondrously transfigured once in outward 
appearance. We know not what that scene may have been. But 
its witnesses are said to have fallen on their faces in amazement 
and fear. When he went from the upper chamber to the cross he 
received his spiritual transfiguration, not by the manifestation of 
any new attribute of spiritual beauty, but by the perfect revela- 
tion of his love; not merely before a few amazed disciples, but be- 
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fore a loving world. If his death would make him better known 
than his life, offering an irresistible appeal of love, embalming him 
in the world’s memory with benedictions and with tears, was it not 
expedient that he should go away? The early disciples found it 
so, as their new insight and love caused his spirit to descend upon 
them as a perpetual baptism. Talking with him in the upper 
chamber, gazing upon his face, he was not spiritually so near as 
after he had gone. When he went away, then first he came, as 
the living Comforter, to remain in their hearts forever. 

We must leave the almost unopened theme in its reference to 
Jesus, to glance at its wider application. Every grand word re- 
specting his life or death illustrates a universal principle. Can we 
use these words when we think of those who go away from us? 
Can human love repeat them when it looks upon the empty cradle, 
the vacant chair, or listens for the now silent voice? Expedient 
that those on whom our hearts rested, who were our daily sun- 
shine, should go away? The statement is as great a mystery to 
us as it was to the sorrowing disciples. Instead of accepting it, 
we recoil from it at first, as if it questioned, or profaned, our love. 
The shadow of death, instead of being turned into the morning, 
only seems to bring the night. 

We will not say that the death of those we love is better for us 
than their life. Faith tries to think so, feels that it may be so, 
believes that when the veil is rent, and we no longer look through 
a glass darkly, we shall see it to have been so. But we do not 
see it now, and we will not say what is not yet true tous. Still, 
in some respects, we can see how death may be a mightier teacher 
than life. What proofs we find in our experience that it makes 
character more distinct, more commanding to us, as it made the 
character of Jesus to the first disciples! The profoundest influ- 
ence of a parent’s life is seldom exerted till life is ended. When 
its excellence comes up in memory, and its features of beauty are 
pictured by the loving heart, it is more fully appreciated than 
when the living form was in our sight, and exerts a power un- 
known before. What a keen self-reproach it often is that we only 
fully honor the lost when they are gone, and we can no longer tell 
them of our affection and reverence! We long to call them back, 
if only for a moment, to let us pour out our penitence because we 
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did not love them more. How frequently a familiar maxim comes 
to us in later years with a meaning we did not appreciate when it 
dropped from venerated, now silent, lips! The wisdom, to which 
we were blind in the inconsiderateness of youth, vindicates itself 
in our maturer thonght. The remembered or fancied wish of a 
parent dead, may have greater sacredness than a request, or pos- 
sibly a command, once possessed. However powerful the influ- 
ence of the life, death makes its teaching mightier. Thrown back 
upon loving memories, whatever was fair and beautiful is recalled, 
and comes up for admiration, with a distinctness like that with which 
the events of our own lives may hereafter come up for judgment. 
Death destroys nothing, effaces nothing, which is real and true. 
Only the dust can return to dust. Death canonizes every trait of 
spiritual beauty for the individual heart, the household, for com- 
munities, nations, ages. It is very hard for yearning love to think 
80, for it seems one of life’s darker mysteries, yet it may be ex- 
pedient that the child should go away. The touch of its tiny 
hand stirred depths in the soul that had never been reached be 

fore, unsealed affections that became living wells; but its de- 
parture connects the heart forever with the heavens. While here 
it was a sacred trust committed to our loving care. Now that it 
has gone to the guardianship of the angels that watch over the 
little ones, its memory is as a star to guide our way. It may 
be expedient for those in the meridian of life to go, those 
whose character was fast maturing into beauty, those who, “ be- 
ing made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time” in the 
sight of man and God. It is expedient for the older to go, whose 
lives are symbolized by the ripened grain upon the bier, those who 
lay down the burden of infirmity and years, and ascend into un- 
decaying youth. Death is not death, but transfiguration, causing 
the inner glory to shine out in all its loveliness and beauty. 

Shall I glance at a second way in which death may be a 
mightier teacher than life? Death is the truest teacher of immor- 
tality. 1am not speaking in paradox, but expressing a profound 
conviction. What'significance there is in the time, and the way, 
in which Jesus made his grandest affirmation of immortality. It 
was not in the Sermon on the Mount, the truest summary of his 
teaching. It was in the home from which Lazarus had just gone 
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away, in the presence and the shadow of death, when human love 
declared it also. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise 
again,’ instantly Martha replied, “‘I know that he shall rise 
again, in the resurrection, at the last day.” That affirmation of 
Jesus was not his word. He gave a voice to the inborn sentiment 
wrought into our being, bronght into sight by the coming of death. 
The shadow of death is turned into the morning. Love never be- 
lieves that the soul to which it clings perishes. It compels even 
the unbelieving to express immortal hopes. It says, I know that 
this soul shall live again. Why do we ever look for outward proofs 
of immortality, making that uncertain by our argument, which 
God made certain by writing it upon the heart? The wonder, the 
beauty, of Christ’s teaching is, that when he spoke he spoke what 
the heart echoed, word for word, amid the circumstances of that 
hour, unveiled the inmost convictions of this marvellous spiritual 
nature, taught us to trust in them as certainties of our being. 
Let us trust in what the spiritual nature tells us amidst all myster- 
ies. Let us trust it not only in its affirmations of immortality, but 
farther still. If the children of our love go out of our home, 
across the sea, we keep a place for them, all their own, till they 
come back. Finite love involves, ensures, that. Trust the irresist- 
ible inference in respect to what an infinite love must do, keeping 
a place for its every child sent out for a little time amidst these 
human experiences,—a place even for the wayward child, with 
the forgiving kiss always waiting for his return, —a place, how 
beautiful, in which the spirit that only hungered after righteous- 
ness and love shall be forever filled. 

Yes, it is expedient for the most honored and the most loved to 
go away, for their departure imperatively awakens such thoughts 
as these. You can bear witness how they come in connection 
with him whose memory fills all our hearts, your minister, more 
and nearer than minister,— brother, father; my classmate, friend, 
so honored, revered, beloved. I shall not attempt fully to deline- 
ate his character, which has been already pictured by such skilful 
and loving hands. I do not know how, worthily, to speak of him. 
All that any of us can say will seem imperfect, inadequate, both 
to ourselves and you. Still as one of his classmates, in behalf of 
them all, let me offer a simple expression of our love. What a 
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singularly true and beautiful life has just vanished from our sight! 
There are lives that tell us the meaning of the words, “ the 
beauty of holiness,” souls beautiful in their nature, beautiful in 
their development, living in the atmosphere of purity and love as 
their native air. Here was one of that saintly company. We 
met first in early manhood, when he was just beginning his prep- 
aration for his future work. What unquestioning confidence he 
instantly inspired! His character, so unconsciously disclosing 
itself, revealed what he was, told what his youth must have been, 
foretold what his subsequent life must surely be. His life was the 
outgrowth of an intelligent, a loving, reverent New England home. 
When I recall that home, all whose members are reunited now, 
when I think of it as its doors opened to welcome me, a stranger, 
on my first Thanksgiving-day away from earlier friends, and as I 
knew it in later years, 1 cannot wonder that he attained such ex- 
cellence. He was cradled, nurtured, amidst truth and purity. 
Gifted with a nature so pure, encompassed by such sweet and 
healthful ministries, he must have grown in wisdom as in stature, 
in favor with God and man. What noble lives, lives that became 
trees of righteousness, have grown up in these pure New England 
homes, these gardens of God! 

Varied charms combined to make our friend’s life winning and 
noble. He was intensely serious, living in a realization of the 
divinest truths, with the cry of the helpless, the perishing, the 
enslaved, always echoing in his heart. Yet how playful he often 
was, with a smile so sunny and so sweet, with a wit so quick, so 
simple and spontaneous, a wit that cheered, but did not wound, 
brightening the walks with companions in earlier days, making so 
attractive the familiar conversations of later years. 

What apparently opposite qualities adorned his life! It isa 
great thing to have a single grace of character. But here was a 
man in whom differing graces were harmoniously blended, each 
enhancing, never marring, the rest, rendering their beauty still 
more beautiful. How unassuming and retiring he was,— not as if 
studying to keep himself from sight, but in the instinctive modesty 
of his nature; yet when the necessity of duty, or love, was laid 
upon him, how calm and self-sustained! Seeing him in his retir- 
ing humility, you might imagine he could never come to the front. 
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Seeing him there, borne on by his earnest soul, you might think 
that his natural place. How gentle he was, and yet how fear- 
less! Three men I have known in whom the lion and the lamb 
were happily blended, — Charles Lowe, Samuel J. May, Nathaniel 
Hall. The troubled days of the past attested your minister’s 
heroism. He would have gone to the stake for the cause of truth 
and liberty. With such a parentage, how natural the courage of 
the son, falling as a martyr as he led the way in battle, in the war 
for freedom. Brave words, that your minister’s convictions com- 
pelled him to speak, at times stirred all the wayes of feeling into 
storm. But the gentleness and meekness, that were as marked 
and characteristic as his courage, stilled the waves, and calmed 
them to rest. 

And what a true minister this man has made! All the ele- 
ments of success were combined in him, —simplicity, sincerity, 
gentleness, heroism, faith, love, piety. He felt the Father’s hand 
at every step. He leaned upon the Master's breast. He hada 
poetic, as well as saintly, nature, and as- he unveiled, in a style 
brightened, enriched, by his imagination, thoughts born out of his 
experience, faith, love, his word was with power. He came down 
from the mount of communion, his face shining with the light of 
his enkindled soul, to speak the commandments of God. You 
know what he has been to you, in your joy, your grief, by open 
graves. What loving words of his come back to you, words that 
did the work of angels, strengthening, cheering, comforting; mak- . 
ing truth and heaven realities forever. How devoted he was! 
How his tireless fidelity shamed us! If he overtasked his strength 
in his intense desire to be faithful, it was a failing that leaned to 
virtue’s side; nay, which was rather virtue itself. And what a 
success was here! No sensationalism, no questionable devices to 
waken a transient interest, have disgraced this place during these 
forty years. But here isa pulpit that stands for righteousness. 
Here is one that represents what a pulpit ought to be, without spot 
or blemish, consecrated by the feet that have so long stood in it, 
by the form that last Monday lay before it. Whoever looked in 
the faces of the throng gathered at that burial, could need no 
other testimony to this minister’s power. His voice is silent now. 
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No, though dgad, he still speaks. And never, in the utmost fervor 
of his eloquence and the strength of his manhood, did he speak 
so mightily as when he lay here, his lips forever sealed, in the pres- 
ence of the multitude drawn together by the power of his charac- 
ter, all hearts made one in sadness, reverence, love. 

We must leave the all-unfinished picture. His modest spirit 
would have forbidden such words as we have spoken. But our 
lips are unsealed now. After the “ Well done, faithful servant,” 
has been uttered in heaven, those who honored and loved him 
here may try to pour out the feeling that for years could find no 
adequate expression. And when we desire to picture the pure 
man, the courageous lover of humanity, the devoted pastor, the 
model minister, we will repeat the beloved name of Nathaniel 
Hall. 

He is the first that has gone from the class of six who left the 
Theological School so many years ago. Who more fitted to lead 
the way? Wold that we knew how to follow a life so trae! The 
higher home is revealed to thought as honored, beloved friends de- 
part. As they go away heaven is linked to earth. When the 
engineer would make a pathway over an apparently impassable 
chasm, he first throws a single line across it to draw over wire 
after wire, until by-and-by he joins the opposite sides together 
by a bridge for thronging multitudes, secure as the solid earth. | 
When the first beloved one ascends, a cord of love is fastened to 
the heavenly shore ; and as another, and another, goes, we become 
linked more closely there, till at length there will seem to be no 
separation, and our departure will become only as a change into 
another mansion, a different apartment of the same Father's 
house. ; 

That home is building fast as years break these true companion- 
ships. To-morrow will be the festival of All-saints. Our little 
company of disciples has been rich in noble lives, worthy to take 
their place among the saints. I recall them in loving memory. 
There is Channing, the seer, whose face was aglow with the 
spirit’s light, whose tones linger like music on the ear, himself an 
example of that dignity of human nature which it was his joy to 
proclaim ; and Ware, winning all men’s love by an apostolic feryor 

9 
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and devotedness. There are Peabody and Greenwgod, so beauti- 
ful and saintly ; and Gannett, whose conscience and heart forever 
urged him onward, to whose earnest soul no purity seemed pure, 
no fidelity faithful; and May, with that wonderful mingling of 
sweetness and courage, the apostle of liberty and peace, whose 
character was portrayed at his grave by the words, “ He was the 
truest embodiment of the spirit of Christ ;’’ and Charles Lowe, 
not only so beloved among ourselves, but whose spirit won the 
heart of Arabs as he traveled in the far-off East, compelling 
them to say, “If this man is a Christian, then we should all be 
Christians.”’ And now another, kindred in character and purity, 
has gone to join these, yes, and a company of others, less widely 
known, but equally true. God gave to some of them rare gifts of 
eloquence. But their character has been far more eloquent than 
their noblest words, so that men with widely different creeds place 
‘their names on the catalogue of saints. With what sweet persua- 
sion the truth speaks to us in these beautiful examples! We knew 
them here, joining hands with them below. Will our hands be 
pure enough to grasp theirs above? Let them compass us about 


as a cloud of assisting witnesses, to keep us loyal like themselves 
to truth, humanity, and God, 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


RESULTS OF MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 


Our friend Rev. Mr. Dall, after a visit of a few months in this 
country, has just returned to his chosen work in Calcutta. After 
twenty years of service he is as indefatigable and enthusiastic as 
ever, profoundly convinced that there is an immense opportunity 
for Liberal Christianity in India, and urgent that the work shall 
be sustained and extended by the active interest and co-operation 
of our churches. It is well known that Mr. Dall’s method has 
been largely educational, and sympathetic towards all he has found 
to be true and good in native faith or culture, while steadfastly 
presenting the life and teachings of Jesus Christ; especially that 
he has been ready to recognize the reformation that is going on 
in India under the name of the Brahmo Somaj, the new theistic 
church of India, claiming this, indeed, as the substantial triumph 
of Christianity over the old superstitions. 

During Mr. Dall’s stay in this country, he was welcomed by 
the Ministerial Union in Boston, where he gave an address, set- 
ting forth his aims and the results that have attended his work ; 
and, more broadly, the whole work of Christian effort and educa- 
tion in India, and the striking changes that are going on in the 
institutions and life of the people through the influence of Chris- 
tian civilization. Portions of this address we present below, only 
regretting that we have not space for the whole of our brother’s 
cheering exhibit of the grand results of missionary work, despite 
all mistakes and confessed drawbacks, and his earnest appeal for 
sympathy and assistance in a work he sees to be so fruitful and so 
vast. 

There is no foreign mission-field on earth so rich in opportunity as 
India, so ready for our Unitarian sickle; no harvest so ripe for gather- 
ing into our Master’s garner. Though the harvest be so great and the 
laborers so few, with God’s help we are gathering in some of it, year 


after year, and day by day. One city, Calcutta, now gives us five hun- 
dred daily receivers of the truth that binds man to man and all to God, — 
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the gospel tie. The tie of human brotherhood, remember, is the essen- 
tial word and revelation of Jesus Christ. No other religion upon earth 
affirms it. Thy will be done on earth, one will everywhere, as it is in 
heaven! Buddhism teaches tenderness towards all that live, and would 
not kill the most venomous reptile: but it declares human life on the 
earth to be a curse, to be born again a punishment; and would be out 
of being as soon as possible. Buddha’s reform was nature’s own protest 
against certain excesses of Hinduism, five hundred years before Christ. 
But séveral of the radical errors of Hinduism it accepted ; such as that 
this life, with all its sacred opportunities, is 1/aéa,a cheat, and no sphere 
or stage of brotherly discipline and spirityal growth. Only the pure 
theism of Jesus sees the tendency to good of all life that is human, and 
its earthly bond to one centre of affinity; sees human brotherhood to be 
the law of life, sure as the gravitation of the solar system. 

You would hear something more definitely of “our cause in India.” 
I hope you all regard it as our cause,—a cause to be watched and 
worked for by more than one laborer, and guarded by home love and 
home wealth, so that others shall leap to the front when he is cut down, 
and the blessed work go on from generation to generation. “Our cause” 
let it be. Some of you, I rejoice to believe, are seriously asking the 
question whether that can be Christian which is not twice-blessed, 
whether if we have no cause there, or persistently ignore it, there will 
be much cause here, for our existence as a church; I mean whether 
Liberal Christianity, which is illiberal enough not to care for its poor re- 
lations on the other side of the estate, can long hold up its head, or 
have more than a name to live, on this side of the household. 

But tell us of the Hindus. Who are the Hindus that we should 
especially care for them,—we who have so many heathen at home to 
look after? You know that, by descent and derivation, the best part of 
the people of India are Caucasian, and so of one race with ourselves. 
One home in Central Asia, probably Iran, was the single birthplace 
of both Sanscrit and English, of their language and ours, and conse- 
quently of both Hindus and Anglo-Saxons; the northern wing of emi- 
gration being ours, the southern theirs. So, if blood is thicker than 
water, ’tis well to keep that in mind. Again, we know that India, to-day, 
is under English management. India, from the Himalayas to Cape Com- 
orin, two thousand miles north and south, and with a breadth of eigh- 
teen hundred miles from east to west, almost another Europe, is crossed 
in all directions by railways, telegraphs, and post-roads, and increasing 
facilities of communication. English is largely spoken by educated 
Hindus in all the cities and along all highways, so that any liberal 
Christian man, without the mastery of an oriental language, canlearn what 
the people want, and how to help them. And there is no politer or more 
docile people in the world. The talk about their immobility, and batred 
of progress, is all a lie. Of the two, our prejtidices are much stronger 
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than theirs ; and they are readier for newideas and great reforms than we 
are. I did not think so once, but every year’s experience has taught me 
my mistake. I was misinformed by such as thought they knew the 
people, and did not. They are neither effete nor paralytic, but alive and 
well and hungry, — these two hundred millions of people, who now ask if 
we will let them light their candle by ours. They have suffered long 
under foreign conquest and fearful tyrannies, but are coming to their 
feet. They now ask of us, their Aryan co-heirs, to share the good gifts 
of a common Father, commercially, intellectually, morally, spiritually, 
for their emancipation and education and salvation. 

In no country in the world is education doing more for the people, or 
initiating grander changes and reforms. Bear in mind that the whole 
people, not our sixty-seven millions of Bengalis only, but the whole 
people, whom God has put, politically, into the hands of Christians, are 
seeking power and place, by a mastery of our language. They can only 
learn English, and come up with their rulers, through familiarity with 
the ideas of Milton, Shakespeare, Cowper, Addison, Longfellow, Frank-: 
lin, Stevenson, and other Christians ; ahd sympathy with these inevitably 
flings their Hindoo superstitions to the owls and the bats. It fills them 
with Christian ideas and hopes and plans; and this, not only by 
their own free choice, but their earnest seeking. All this is done by 
“secular” education of the whole people. Again, England, in India, 
teaches no religion, but aids all educators without asking what religion 
they teach. Unitarians and Trinitarians have like access to her bounty, 
called “secular,” which ‘often gives money equal to our outlay on 
schools, so that our five hundred dollars may become one thousand 
dollars. At the close of the great Indian rebellion of 1857, the “ em- 
press of India,” Queen Victoria, by proclamation, pledged herself and 
her successors to absolute religious neutrality. Out of her taxation of 
our province of Bengal (about eighty millions of dollars a year), govern- 
ment gives back to education, annually, a million. And this goes mainly 
to “aided schools,” which are not “government” schools; that is, to 
our schools, and others which, though regularly examined by govern- 
ment inspectors, are not otherwise under government control. Govern- 
ment builds and sustains normal schools, colleges, universities, all over 
the country. In these, faithful to her promise “to interfere in no way 
with the religion of the people,” the queen allows nothing to be studied, 
done, or said, that is clearly and distinctly “religious.” The Hindus 
ate the most devout and prayerful people in the world, according to 
their light, which is darkness,—a darkness we are called of God to re- 
move. 

All religious teaching, I repeat, is left to outsiders, or to the mission- 
aries. And to these, of whatever denomination, the queen gives money 
as “ grants-in-aid.” As such, we receive, from the British government, 
four hundred dollars a year. My friend, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
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draws twelve hundred dollars a year for one of his schools, for girls and 
women, in Calcutta; and one American lady, Miss Britton, draws, I 
think, four thousand five hundred dollars annually, for her sixty or more 
female home schools, in zenanas. These “ grants-in-aid ” will, no doubt, 
go on impartially for years, and perhaps for generations. If the unity 
of knowledge with faith be, pre-eminently, our Unitarian mission, is there 
not, in this governmental aid to as many schools as we will open and 
gospelize, a clear call of God to us to help him save our neighbors ? 

February next will open the twenty-first year of my own connection 
with the Unitarian Christian Mission to India. Fifty years ago was that 
mission commenced at Calcutta by the Rajah Rammohun Roy (who 
poured out for it, in money alone, some ten thousand dollars), — by him 
and the Rev. William Adam, a Scotch missionary and Unitarian, who 
seems to have owed his Unitarianism to Rammohun Roy. Again, at 
Madras, the 19th of December next will bring round the sixty-third 
anniversary of the dedication of the first church of our name in India. 
This church, remember, was not built by Americans, nor by English- 
men, nor with any aid from their funds. The Madras Unitarian church, 
or chapel, was built and paid for by a self-converted Hindu, a land- 
holder, whose own name was Appa Cooti Moodelliar, and his baptismal 
name William Roberts. “Help us to help ourselves!” Was that the 
“* Macedonian cry” that Paul heard? I believe shrewd men, that have 
money, like to-help those that help themselves ; and to plant a good do- 
nation or legacy where it is likely to stay, and grow, and bless succeed- 
ing generations. May I inform such that a man of the third generation 
of the Roberts family, Samuel I. Roberts, is to-day in Madras, leading in 
prayer, and aiding his father, William Roberts, Jr., son of the first church- 
builder of our faith in India, and whoge disciples have also gathered 
three other Christian churches, at Chittoor, at Salem of twenty years’ 
and at Secunderabad of thirty years’ perseverance. 

Changes then are taking place, that are likely to be permanent? Yes, 
indeed. It is not easy to catalogue the changes, social, moral, and reli- 
gious, that have occurred in my short time there. These, too, go to the 
depth of social life, and even bring out woman from her life-long im- 
prisonment under lock and key in the harem or the zenana, and from 
her utter seclusion,.from opportunities open to the least-favored on this 
side the world. Not one common school for Hindu girls existed, so far 
as I know, in 1855. But now nearly every province of India has them. 
Hindus now open girls’ schools for their own daughters. I’ve heard it 
said, that there could not be less than ‘five hundred schools for Hindu 
girls and women, in the single province of Bengal. In some districts 
they employ female inspectors, Europeans ; each in charge of perhaps a 
hundred schools. Every girls’ school in Calcutta has at least one male 
teacher, or pundit; and gentlemen visitors, both native and foreign, are 
admitted. This is a long step forward in the emancipation of women, 
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from heathen slavery toward Christian freedom. Then, as to boys’ 
schools, they are numberless, in which the male youth of India are daily 
drinking in Christian thought, and, through English studies, feeding on 
Christian ideas, and breathing a Christian atmosphere of hope and a new 
life. About three hundred and fifty thousand are baptized Christians. 
Yet Rammohun Roy, about 1828, opened, as I believe, the very first 
school in Calcutta (population of a million), where Hindu boys came to 
study English with the full approval of their parents and guardians. 
Now, at an interval of less than fifty years, such schools are numbered 
by tens of thousands in the land. English is so hungered for that often 
the poorest will contrive to pay for it. And the government, in view of 
this fact, withdraws all grants-in-aid from city schools that teach English. 
So it is that our best English school in Calcutta, our “School of Use- 
ful Arts,” of two hundred and thirty boys and men, that had a grant of 
five hundred dollars a year for ten years, now with a daily attendance 
by fees, and without a grant from government, pays its own way, or 
nearly so. 

No country on earth has experienced greater or more beneficent 
changes, during the last half-century, than British India, Nor will it be 
denied that our mission, with only one American to work it (happily 
joined by an English lady colleague, Mary Chamberlain, five or six years 
ago), has had a hand in these changes. The eminent leader of the God’s- 
church movement, the Progressive Brahmos, if not a pupil of ours, owes 
something to our sympathy, teaching, and guidance ; nor, if questioned, 
would he be slow to acknowledge it. 

A dozen reports of our work have from time to time been published. 
With its main facts our friends are: familiar. I write them songs and 
prayers, and hundred of letters and articles in the secular press. Our 
own tracts, written in Calcutta, in several languages, though mostly in 
English, counting up to more than a hundred, have scattered over India 
two and one quarter millions of pages in book form, often paid for by 
Hindus. Three thousand five hundred pupils have been in our personal 
charge during the last fifteen years; and of these five hundred and 
seventeen are girls and women, Hindus. Five hundred and twenty 
were day-scholars in four of our schools, on the day I left Calcutta, in 
March last. Twenty-five salaried teachers are ours on monthly pay; the 
work suffering no interruption during my absence here, once in seven 
years. These are some of the facts ; and you can have as many more 
as you desire. 

But, lastly, as to the religious bearing of labors that seem so largely 
educational. Out of our five hundred daily pupils, I discourse on gospel 
principles to an audience of about two hundred, for half an hour every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, round the year ; besides which a class 
of a dozen or fifteen young men, out of those preparing for the univer- 
sity, come to me to study the life of Jesus every Saturday, for an hour or 
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more. Our prayers and hymns are memorized in the regular course of 
study by all our pupils, and daily hymns and prayers open and close our 
schools. None are fonder of prayer than the Hindus. Keshub Chun- 
der Sen’s school for women usually gives two hours to prayer every 
morning. Our business is not to teach them to pray, but to know what 
to worship; and, while they pray with the spirit, to pray with the under- 
standing also. Thus you find -among our graduates, a mere fraction of 
whom are sent up annually to the university, self-gathered prayer-meet- 
ings, and self-sustained societies or “debating-clubs,” for the free dis- 
cussion of new-found truth and popular reform. These grow out of us 
as our natural branches. One young man, five or six years a pupil, and 
who graduated two or threg years ago, is now the minister of a church 
he has gathered in Calcutta; a “church of God.” or Brahmo Somaj, 
that met, for some months, in one of our school-halls, and has since 
found better accommodations. A debating-society of our alumni, when 
I left, was holding its regular Saturday meetings in a lower room of the 
schoolhouse in which I reside, discussing generally the most needed 
reforms, and how to bring them about. 

The actual religion of the Hindus, ninety-nine hundredths of them, is 
one of terror and dread of the unseen, the product of ignorance and fear. 
We have no Buddhists. There is not, if you take the masses, a poorer 
people in the world. Nearly all they can earn goes to the propitiation 
and deprecation of demors and the powers of evil; though, even before 
the sunlight of the gospel touches them, there flashes through the dark- 
ness an occasional ray of pure and blessed light. “More light! more 
light !” is their half-smothered, instinctive cry. Men are rising among 
themselves from time to time, reformers, whom I believe are sent of God. 
Born about the time with Martin Luther, rose Choitonyo, who is said to 
have eight millions of disciples to-day, denying the dogma of Hinduism, 
that all love is lust, and declaring that God is to be loved, and that 
divine love makes all men brothers. Rammohun Roy tells his people (he 
died in 1833), that the life of Jesus Christ is the sole guide to peace and hap- 
piness. Keshub Chunder Sen receives to-day the mantle of Rammohun 

_Roy. His one hundred and twenty churches of God, Somajes, — their 
doors all open to me,—look to the great Rammohun as their founder. 
And Keshub, denounced by conservatives of his own church as “ the 
great apostle of Christianity in the East,” unflinching affirms “the true 
spirit of Christ shall yet be accepted by India,” deny it who will. Mo- 
zoomdar, Keshub’s ablest colleague, says, “ Letus all cry, ‘Our Father, who 
art in heaven,’ and you know who it was that first prayed this prayer.” 
We Brahmos (he said in England, lately) have no creed but the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. And our Mr. Singhee writes 
of his friend Dall to less liberal reformers, “ Mr. Dall cannot but stick 
to Jesus as his guide, Jesus Christ and him crucified. Get better if you 
can.” . . . Oh, my friends, God is not only a bountiful provider, but a 
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strict and just accountant. Never was there a more patent opportunity 
for Liberal Christians to save their fellow-men. In deed I have shown 
you, in word, to-day, I tell you, of our duty to India ; and now the respon- 
sibility of this duty is not mine, but yours. God help you to heed it as 
you ought! 


REV. NATHANIEL HALL. 


The Christian ministry is honored now as ever in the honor and 
affection accorded to devoted and faithful men.. Reverence for 
the office may be departing ; but respect for tested wisdom, and 
joy in real goodness, and grateful recognition of the helpful service 
which has brought the divine counsel and comfort to one’s deepest 
need, are not dying out among us. There is a place still left 
in the life of a community for the word and life that bear wit- 
ness together for righteousness and the Everlasting Love, —a 
place whose potency of blessing is most fully realized when left 
vacant after having been nobly filled with the faithful service of 
many years. The feet that have been helpful in bringing the good 
tidings are most beautiful on the mountains as they go up to their 
rest. 

No one of the large number who sat together in the church on 
Meeting-House Hill, at the funeral of its pastor for forty years, 
could fail to be impressed with thoughts like these. The work of the 
religious teacher, the worth of the Christian character, were illus- 
trated as seldom in that scene, in the profound sense of loss, and 
still more in the sense of grateful rejoicing in the life and work 
which had been so rich and full. 

We are glad to offer to our readers, in another part of this review, 
the sermon preached in Dorchester on the Sunday after Mr. Hall’s 
funeral, by his classmate, Dr. Briggs; nor can we forbear to copy 
below, from ‘‘ The Boston Journal,” a few paragraphs of its re- 
port of Dr. Peabody’s funeral address. We learn that these fit of- 
ferings to Mr. Hall’s memory, with other tributes of affection and 
reverence which have been written or spoken, are to be gathered 
up into a permanent memorial : — 

In looking back upon these many years, you will all agree with me in 
regarding fervent piety as the forming element in his character, the in- 
spiration of his life-work, the prime factor of his usefulness. He walked 
among men as one who ever walked with God. In his own conscious- 


ness he was ever within temple gates and on holy ground. It was im- 
to 
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possible to be even transiently with him without being impressed with the 
profound solemnity of spirit, which, in his most cheerful hours and un- 
studied intercourse, was God’s seal upon his brow and mien. Thus his 
Sabbath and sanctuary robe was his every-day attire, and all felt that in 
uttering divine truth he was speaking what he knew; and his words had 
a searching, penetrating power, which only a life like his could have 
given them. His devotion was pre-eminently an active principle. A 
keen, quick, unresting conscience made him earnest and fearless in 
his conflict with every form of wrong and evil. He conferred not with 
flesh and blood, but only with the word and spirit of God. In behalf of 
truth and right he was content to stand alone, and to put to hazard per- 
sonal interest, friendship, human favor. He blended with evangelical 
unction no little of the deep insight, foresight, and intrepidity of the 
Hebrew prophet. He stood on the watch-tower, and saw much that was 
hidden from those below ; and what he saw he proclaimed, as one who 
dared not to keep back any part of the counsel of God. Had all the 
ministers of Christ possessed his courage, our people might have been 
spared the bloody baptism through which our great national sin has been 
washed away. All honor to his memory that he held his post and ful- 
filled his mission, when the general conscience around him was torpid, 
when the iniquity that he denounced coursed through the life-blood of the 
community, when to show the people their transgression was stigmatized 
as treason. 

But with this earnest boldness in the right you have seen blended a 
meekness, which betokened his close kindred to the Saviour, whom he 
equally followed in calling sin by its own name, and proclaiming the 
judgment of God on those who bade defiance to his law. 

Our friend’s endowments for his office were such as fall to the lot of 
few. His careful, discriminating, and vigorous thought, his rich imagina- 
tion, his style at once chaste and vigorous, his commanding, dignified, and 
graceful presence and utterance, have made him a welcome and favorite 
preacher in all our congregations, as well as in his own; and while he 
has won the suffrages even of the coldly critical, on no lips have those 
who sought in the preacher the ambassad r of Christ hung with a warmer 
appreciation or with the consciousness of greater spiritual benefit. He 
has not made preaching his easy work. No crude thoughts, no sudden 
freaks of fancy, no hasty and ill-digested opinions, have found utterance 
with him. He has brought hither the beaten oil of the sanctuary. 
Patient study, deep reflection, settled conviction, have furnished the 
staple for his discourses. Never satisfied with himself, he has kept his 
ideal always in advance of his attainment; and, until his capacity for labor 
was permanently impaired, he was constantly growing. Many of you re- 
member that on his twenty-fifth anniversary he expressed his willingness 
to live only on condition that his future should excel his past: and you, 
who thought him then all that you could desire, will bear testimony that 
the condition has been fulfilled, that there has been not decline, but only 
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richer maturity, as the years have rolled on; that he was never more 
precious to his flock than when you began to fear that his strength would 
not long suffice for his charge. 

I have said that fixed opinions, settled convictions, lay at the basis of 
his preaching as of his life. It could not be otherwise. Opinions are 
fluctuating, because they have no heart-hold: convictions are fleeting, be- 
cause they have no place in the character. It is profound feeling that 
moves them and consolidates them ; and he thought nothing that he did 
not feel, believed nothing that bore not its part in his spiritual life-fabric. 
His faith in Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of man, in the 
gospel as eternal and immutable truth, rested not on mere external evi- 
dences that are always open to cavil, but on his own vital union with 
Christ as the branch with the vine, on his own rich experience of the 
power, wisdom, and love of God in the redeeming and sanctifying gospel. 
For like reasons he mgintained his simple faith in the divine unity, and 
in what are termed by way of distinction the more liberal views of Chris- 
tian truth. These doctrines had, others had not, borne part in the forma- 
tion and development of his Christian character. But he held his own 
opinions in respect, love, and charity for all. He was little disposed to 
theological controversy, and was ready to recognize his Master’s image 
in all who bore it. 

Of his fidelity in the more private duties of his office, of his sustaining 
and cheering sympathy with the sick, the afflicted, the poor, the aged, 
of his too ready sacrifice of self wherever he could minister relief or 
comfort, there is no need that I speak to you. The memory of his assid- 
uous kindness is among those records which time cannot obliterate in 
your homes and your hearts. You have felt his presence with you in the 
great crises of your lives, as a need second only to that divine support 
and help to which he always led you. 

Nor need I say how sacredly true and kind he has been in all the re- 
lations of home and of social life, how loyal and faithful as a citizen, how 
prompt and serviceable in the many trusts which of necessity devolve on 
the minister of a large and influential parish. His intimate friendships 
were, perhaps, few, but they were strong; and to those who knew him 
best he was unspeakably dear and precious. We feel that it has been 
among our choicest privileges that we have. been associated with one 
whose intercourse has always made us feel the beauty of holiness, has 
quickened our highest aims, nourished our truest, noblest life. 


PROF. HACKETT. 

Horatio Balch Hackett was graduated at Amherst College in 
1830, was shortly afterwards a tutor in that college, at a later 
period was professor of the ancient languages and literature in 
Brown University, then filled the chair of biblical exegesis at the 
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Newton Theological Seminary for twenty-seven years, and for the 
last six or seven years held a similar post in the theological sem- 
inary at Rochester, N.Y. As a critical scholar and exposi- 
tor of the New Testament, he has left few equals, no superior. 
His commentary on the Acts of the Apostles is almost a unique 
work this side of Germany, for the breadth and depth of scholar- 
ship which it manifests, for its thorough, analysis of words, phrases, 
and idioms, for the concentration upon every passage and point of 
light from all accessible sources, and for its profound exegetical in- 
sight. Similar judgments may be passed on whatever he gave to 
the press ; for it was impossible for him to bestow, on any subject, 
less than the best work within his power. In other departments 
than exegesis his independent writings have been few. The chief 
of them was a volume of modest pretensions, but of sterling value, 
in which he embodied such illustrations of Scripture as came with- 
in his own observation and experience on a tour in the Holy Land. 
Perhaps the greatest enterprise of his life, was one in which he 
was associated with Prof. Ezra Abbot, a man of equal learning 
and of kindred spirit, the American edition of Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” This has all the merit of a new work, and 
cost a large portion of the labor that would have been required 
for the collection of the materials at first hand. The compilers 
went over the whole ground, tested all the articles in the original 
work by consulting prime authorities in every case, corrected 
errors and oversights almost numberless, added very many articles 
of the highest importance and interest, and have so entirely super- 
seded the English edition that no one would think of purchasing it 
if the American were within reach, while very many have deemed 
it worth their while to lay aside the old work for the new. 

As a teacher, Prof. Hackett has won abounding honor and grati- 
tude. He has aimed, not to popularize biblical learning by dilut- 
ing it, but to raise his pupils to his own point of view, and to 
form them by his own standard. He trained enthusiastic students 
of the Sacred Word. As a critic, he united to a rare degree faith 
and science, a profound reverence for the oracles of divine truth 
and a fearless handling of their contents, receiving their teachings, 
when ascertained, as the infallible word of God, but subjecting the 
record to the same processes of interpretation and the same ex- 
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egetical canons which he would have applied to any other ancient 
writings, — holding the treasure as ineffably sacred and precious, 
but never forgetting that “we have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels,’’ 

_ While Prof. Hackett has been admired and revered as a prince 
among scholars, he has left still dearer memories as eminently 
‘¢a man of the beatitudes.’’ From a piety never obtrusive or de- 
monstrative, but profound, tender, genuine, unflickering, his life 
shaped itself in the unstudied beauty of holiness. Modest and * 
unassuming, gentle and kind, mindful of the details of daily duty 
and the lesser charities and amenities of social life, bold and ear- 
nest in the advocacy of the true and right, with intensely strong 
human sympathies, he seemed to those who knew him best one of 
the nearest followers of his Saviour. There was much in his spirit 
and in his social intercourse that might remind one of “ the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.’’ His life was for the most part a re- 
tired, except for the world of scholars even a “ hidden,” life ; 
yet in our recent civil war he emerged into the public arena un- 
der the impulse of a patriotism that would not let him rest, and 
during those eventful years he was among the foremost in stirring 
speech and vigorous action. 

He was educated as a Congregationalist, and studied nding 
at Andover, becoming a Baptist in the course of scriptural inves- 
tigation after he had received his license as a preacher. But his 
new relations interposed no barrier between him and his earlier 
friends. Always loyal to his own denomination, he yet regarded 
it as but one branch of the church universal, and he thus lived in 
fellowship and intimacy with Christians of every name and form. 
His Master's image was to him a sufficient ground for friendship 
and affection, and all who knew him felt that he was with them in 
entire unity of spirit so far as they were with Christ. It was in- 
dicative of his catholic sympathies, that, in the offices of reverence 
and love at his burial, the services were led by a Congregation- 
alist clergyman, while members of several different denominations 
paid their tribute to his memory in the church where he had long 
been a worshiper, and bore his body to its last resting-place. 

A. P. P. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN LITERATURE. 


American readers, we may hope, will soon have an opportunity 
of appreciating the Japanese drama, in the specimen play which 
Mr. M. 8. Toyama, the accomplished student in the Michigan 
University, has faithfully translated. Its title is “‘ The Faithful 
Kura.’’ Kura is the contraction of Uranoske, the important 
character of the play, whose fidelity is shown in his steadfast 
‘ purpose to revenge the death of his lord, the daimio Enya, who 
had been ordered to commit “ harakiri”’ for an assault on Moro- 
nao, another lord of the court, who had insulted him grossly. The 
drama is full of action, the scene shifts very often: it is some- 
times in the palace, sometimes in private houses, sometimes in 
the street, sometimes in the forest, —in the night-time, and in 
the day-time. It brings out many of the characteristic manners 
and customs of the people, and has enough that is grotesque and 
horrible to satisfy the Bowery boys. There are two murders on 
the stage, two persons commit harakiri, and other crimes are 
attempted. But the dignified tone is always kept up, and there 
is no vileness of language, no slang or vulgar jesting. As a whole, 
‘¢The Faithful Kura’’ is much purer and more decent than the 
favorite plays of French and American theatres. It is longer 
than our dramas. 

There are ten acts in all, though one of these, made up of pro- 
logue and name-recitation, has been omitted in the translation, as 
also portions of the ninth and tenth acts. Nothing has been 
omitted essential to the progress and development of the plot. 
The plot, however, seems not completely wrought out, and to 
need another short act at the close. As read in English, the 
drama is prose, but in the original it is melodrama. The Japanese 
plays are operas, and are written for music. The language itself 
is full of vowels, and is as musical as the language of Italy. The 
drama is a favorite one of the best audiences, and is often ex- 
hibited before admiring crowds. The literary finish of the origi- 
nal gives it a popularity beyond its spirited action. A few pro- 
verbial maxims and wise remarks are thrown in, but there is no 
disquisition and no philosophical reflection. Tender sentiment, 
nevertheless, is not wanting. Filial and paternal and conjugal 
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love, gratitude, kindness, loyalty, disinterestedness, on one side, 
avarice, vindictiveness, anger, hatred, on the other,. find their 
expression. , Of the women, Karu, the wife of Kampay, makes 
us, in her simple truthfulness, almost think of more than one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, Imogen and Perdita. The names of men 
and women are so much alike in form and sound that it is not 
easy to distinguish the sex. The dramatis persone are numer- 
ous, and there is a still larger surrounding of attendants, servants, 
military and civil, boys and girls. Every great lord has his re- 
tainers. The Taicoon, the Prince, is one of the characters. 
There are daimios, and a merchant and a doctor and a peas- 
ant, —and even a “ fool.” ° 

In Japan, the play begins in the morning and continues through 
the day. The audience are patient. It is doubtful if an Ameri- 
can audience would have quite as much patience with the much 
speaking about an offense so insignificant; for the moving cause 
of all the wrath and intrigue and violence is only a violation of 
etiquette. 


Mr. Toyama writes excellent English, and has done his work 
well. His explanatory notes make clear many of the allusions, 
and his short analysis of the different acts assists the reader to 
follow the intricacies of the plot. It is to be hoped that his 
attempt to introduce to American readers this curious piece of 
Japanese literature may meet with success, and that some enter- 
prising publisher may soon announce the work. c. H. B. 


At a recent meeting of the London Anthropological Institute, 
a very interesting account of the Malanaus of Borneo, a tribe of 
which heretofore very little has been known, was given by Lieu- 
tenant de Crespigny. They are a very ugly and awkward people, 
but more honest than most of the Indian tribes. Some things in 
their religion are peculiar. They have one supreme God, whose 
name is “Ipu.’’ The ceremonies of their religion are mainly in 
driving away evil spirits from the sick, and caring for the souls of 
the dead. They have nothing like prayers or worship. They 
have numerous prescriptions and sorceries to propitiate the demons 
of the air and sky, of the woods, and rivers and sea. All dis- 
eases and plagues, lightning and fever and dropsy, come from one 
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or more of these demons. When a man dies, his “ wake” is held 
for three days in feasting and cock-fighting. Formerly, if he were 
a man of substance, a number of slaves were bound and left to 
starve upon his tomb, that he might have attendance and protection 
on his way to paradise. A bead was fastened to the right arm of 
the corpse, to be given to the fierce, double-headed dog, the guard- 
ian of the narrow road. The name of the Malanau Cerberus is 
‘* Mawiang.’’ The guardian conductor of souls on their way to 
heaven is a beautiful girl, ‘“‘ Balu Adad.’’ Those who have died 
a violent death go to a different place, die over again, and come 
back to earth, to live as worms or caterpillars. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


WE have received two packages of papers concerning the edu- 
cational and reformatory movements of women in England. The 
first numbers date some weeks back, but their contents are too 
valuable to be lost. ‘The Journal of the Women’s Educational 
Union” is always wise and calm in its methods. Mrs. William 
Grey is very active in this association. There is a report of the 
meeting of ‘‘ The Birmingham Higher Association,’ in the spring. 
A movement was being made to obtain assistance towards the com- 
pletion of a hall at Cambridge for the residence of those women 
attending lectures there. Mrs. Fawcett, in an address on that 
occasion, says it is a well-known fact that women in the past have 
contributed largely towards the endowment of almost every college 
in Cambridge. She did not grudge this. Their money was given 
at a time when the higher education of men was a great want. 
They benefited not only men, but women also through men, and 
the entire country. But she would ask that men should now re- 
turn their generosity, and help in these projects for their welfare. 
There is a sensible article in one of these numbers on the subject 
of sewing in schools. The writer thinks that the fine and fancy 
needle-work, often taught, is not so desirable, neither the cutting- 
out of garments, which in this age can often be bought ready- 
made for use, cheaper than they can be manufactured at home. 
The main thing, she suggests, is to teach girls to have regular 
habits of mending their own clothes as they come from the laun- 
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dry, and keeping themselves tidy. This is the obvious duty of 
every woman, high or low. Mrs. Kemble, in her charming 
** gossip’’ in “* The Atlantic Monthly,” speaks of the custom at a 
French school of making the young girls examine their clothes 
every Saturday, and do the necessary mending required. We 
can speak from our own experience at the well-known and valua- 
ble school of Mrs. Charles Sedgwick, at Lenox, Mass. The Satur- 
day mornings when we all sat together, a friendly little circle, 
under her eye, with our work-baskets around, are very pleasant to 
recall. 


The importance of lessening rather than multiplying work, is 
shown in a quotation from John Stuart Mill. He says one of 
the first things we ought to do is to see how many so-called lux- 
uries we can do without, not beautiful objects, but what he calls 
the “fopperies of civilization.” He would assert, in opposi- 
tion to the ‘* gospel of work,’ the “ gospel of leisure,’’ —- that is, 
he would have work more equally divided, so that no one’s life 
would be wholly filled with labor. According to the statements 
of Emanuel Deutsch, in his book on the Talmud, the Jews were 
very particular to have their young people brought up to learn 
some handicraft. There was a saying that Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed because the education of the young was beginning to be 
neglected. The learned doctors were many of them masters of a 
trade, which, it was thought, kept them from the narrowness of in- 
tellectual pursuits. “It is well,”’ they said, “to add a trade to 
your studies: you will then be free from sin.’’ There has been 
also, in this journal, a series of valuable articles on the study of 
history in schools. The present custom of having young girls 
read history in detail, rather than follow the dry skeleton of wars 
and successions, the writer thinks an improvement. They are led 
to look into the condition of the people, and contemporaneous litera- 
ture. But he believes the principal thing is, after all, first to give 
the pupil a general elementary knowledge of historic facts, before 
he can begin to take side-views. This need not be a list of dry 
dates, but simply, as we understand the writer, an outline, a résumé 
of the past life of nations. This is reasonable. How can a young 
girl estimate the forces of any event in 4 nation, or the cause, 
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unless she knows how they stand related? We take occasion to 
say here that we cannot understand why young girls and boys in 
many of our publie schools are not allowed to study history till 
they have reached the age of twelve or thirteen. All these years 
their memories have been whetted in their geography and other 
lessons. They might be laying up also a store of historic facts, all 
ready for use when they begin to compare and analyze, and take 
a wider view of races and civilization. We can speak again from 
our own experience, when we say that many a time when our 
memory has been caught napping we have recovered ourselves by 
a vision of Peter Parley’s “ Child’s First Book of History,” which 
we studied in our childhood, or Worcester’s little abridgment, 
where we got all the old stories about Greece and Rome. 


A valuable letter is published, written by Miss Shore, on the 
subject of a preparation in history and literature for the Cam- 
bridge examinations. It was prepared for the students with whom 
she has for some time been corresponding. The letter contains a 
great deal of wise counsel, in regard to the study of foreign lan- 
guages, the importance of fixing the attention in history on the 
strong leading facts at first, on the true way to take notes, the 
‘desirableness of using their own words, the objections to extracts, 
and the habit of learning by rote, &e. The old town of York 
seems to lead the van in its efforts for co-operation with Cambridge. 
The arehbishop and dean of York, with many notable men and 
women, put their names this year to a new circular headed ‘* Uni- 
versity Extension,’ which, as we understand it, means the exten- 
sion of all the educational privileges of their association to men as 
well as women, and an enlargement of their facilities for valuable 
lectures on practical and scientific subjects. Our valued corre- 
spondent, Miss Swaine, of York, who favored us in our last num- 
ber of “The Review” with a translation of one of M. Reville’s 
sermons, is actively connected with all these good movements, and 
keeps us awake to their excellence and success. 


The British Association at their last meeting were generous in 
the time and opportunity which they offered to women to present 
the subjects which most interested them. There were one or two 
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carping voices through the press, that complained of such an in- 
novation as allowing women to speak there, but the public gener- 
ally, we believe, were gratified with the share they had in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. In the section of Economic Science, 
Mrs. Crawshay, the lady of whom we have before spoken in these 
pages, read a paper on the subject of gentlewomen as domestic 
servants. Qur readers will perhaps remember that she was try- 
ing the experiment herself in her own magnificent establishment, 
or castle, as it really is, in Wales. She was obliged to say, that, 
although she still advocated the adoption of lady helpers as upper 
servants, she had been under the necessity of giving up all her 
young ladies but one, — her own maid. This so-called “ failure ”’ 
has given rise to a great deal of croaking, and “ there, I told you 
so’s;”’ but if we listen to her we shall see in it nothing discourag- 
ing to her project, but only a few stubborn facts in the way. We 
will let her tell the story. She could not live in Wales during the 
winter, on account of her health. Her grown-up daughter pre- 
ferred ordinary servants. ‘ That,” she says, “ would astonish no 
one, as it was proverbial that the young stand on their dignity 
more than those do who have known life and its sorrows, and who 
have learnt that neither occupation nor length of purse ought to 
determine whether a person was entitled to be treated as a gentle- 
woman or not.’? She goes on to speak of the perfect success of 
the experiment, as long as she herself was connected with it. We 
all know that it is the faith of the prime mover in any enterprise 
that carries it along. We believe the personal magnetism of Mrs. 
Crawshay, her delicate generosity, her respect for human nature, 
enable her to raise her subordinates to her own high plane of 
thinking and living. We confess we are disappointed to find still 
in England, at this stage of the world, such a disrespect for house- 
hold avocations, among some of the best and most philanthropic 
women, a8 was seen in the arguments at the association brought 
against Mrs. Crawshay’s movement. The old aristocrats of the 
Greek and Roman world toiled with pride ‘at the plow, and the 
honorable women gloried in their household industry and thrift. 
A complicated civilization has spoiled all this; and a‘healthy Eng- 
lishman thinks it more dignified to keep a man’s books ina musty 
office than to weed a man’s garden on a fresh June day, anda 
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young girl will work the telegraph wires in a crowded railway 
station, when she would be ashamed to be seen washing a window, 
and breathing the clear morning air. Great as are our own short- 
comings as a people, we do believe ourselves the superior of Eng- 
land in regard to the dignity of all kinds of labor. We were so, 
certainly, at the outset, when that company of the best English 
stock came over here and smoothed the rough wilderness. Ne- 
cessity, it may be said, forced them to work. Then let us make 
necessity for ourselves. Let us live on less money, have fewer 
luxuries (not fewer comforts), make less work so that we can do it 
ourselves, in part, and save our women from the dyspepsias and 
back-aches that come from idle or sedentary lives. 


Col. Higginson writes an admirable leader in “The Woman's 
Journal” of Boston, on “ Social Caste in England and America.’”’ 
He concludes with this paragraph : — 


“The moral of it is that the social counsels which may sound like 
wisdom in England sound like folly in America. Justas the words ‘gen- 
tleman’ and ‘lady,’ which in England denote class position, here denote 
individual qualities, so any mésalliance in America must be an individual, 
not a class, matter ; and a man and woman may often marry down by 


marrying into the most exclusive social circles, or marry up by marrying 
out of them.” 


“ The Year-Book of Woman’s Work,” edited by Miss Hubbard, 
is a valuable publication, being the summary of all the self-sup- 
porting occupations of women in England. In the able introduc- 
tion she speaks of the so-called “ superfluity ’’ of women there, 
and says that it is most apparent in the educated class. ‘“ Their 
prospect,”’ she says, “‘is not at first sight a pleasing one. It de- 
stroys the time-honored assumption by which every woman be- 
comes in due course of time a wife and mother, and lives sup- 
ported by labor, and under the protection of her husband.” 
“ This,” she says, “is the history of many a happy life now, but 
by no means of all. The exceptions to this lot are many. It will 
not prevent women from accepting marriage, that their education 
makes them independent of it.”” She cannot believe that the 
“ Joyal hearts of men fear that the bread earned by single women 
would diminish their own.’’ To her mind, she says, ‘‘ the fact 
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that so many are appointed to this ‘ second-best’ women’s lot in 
life, proves that in their case it is not second-best to them, but 
quite the best.” The special gifts and graces developed by single 
life among women, she thinks (if it is not treason to say so), will 
strengthen similar faculties in all woman whether married or 
single. 

OUR WORK IN SCOTLAND. 


We have received several copies of a little periodical, called 
“The Truthseeker,’ from Rev. J. P. Hopps of Glasgow, the 
editor. These numbers contain valuable lectures; also a new 
version of the gospels with interesting critical notes by Kiningale 
Cook, B.A. There are reports of public-school movements, ear- 
nest letters on religious questions, answers to inquiring minds, and 
graphic notices of books. In short, the little journal is wide- 
awake and full of life, and will not let any body slumber in its 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Hopps has published a sermon on the effect of Mr. Moody’s 
preaching in England. We have spoken in this review sym- 
pathetically of this revival movement, and tried to see the good 
it accomplished among the masses, and the advantage which may 
be gained to ourselves, by a quickening of our own life, and desire 
to impart the truth as we understand it. But we feel that we 
ought to look at the other side ‘of this awakening, and say, plainly, 
wherein we disapprove. We cannot resist quoting some passages 
from this sermon of Mr. Hopps. It may seem bald, severe, in its 
outlines of Mr. Moody’s doctrine. But so are the doctrines bald, 
and terrible in his pictorial delineations of the other world, as here 
quoted. We hear much of his “ gospel of love,’’ the love of God 
for saints ; but what of his love for sinners, sinners who repent not 
after a stereotyped fashion? Let us get rid of all the false glam- 
our from across the water, and see what Mr. Moody says to his 
audiences. Let us read a portion of Mr. Hopps’ extracts of a 
sermon heard with his own ears. We know, of course, that this 
is not the staple of all Mr. Moody’s addresses, but we must look 
at what he sometimes says, with calm impartiality : — 


“ The sermon before me is his last on the subject (of Hell), but it is 
only one of many, — it is neither better nor worse than his others on the 
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same subject. More than once —once, to my knowledge, in Manches- 
ter and once in London—he pictured good ‘ beautiful girls ’ in hell, not 
because they were wicked, but because, to ust his favorite phrase, they 
were ‘out of Christ,’ or, in plain English, because they could not agree 
with Mr. Moody, and accept what he told them about salvation by blood. 
He pictured those girls as given over by Satan in hell to the lusts of his 
devils, with not even a policeman to hear or help.them. This ‘ young 
lady’ who is weeping at Mr. Moody’s door is not a wicked person; she 
is anxious and interested even, she would shudder if, in going home, a 
drunken man spoke to her: yet, in hell, ‘libertines and drunkards and 
murderers ’ will be her ‘companions,’ if she fail to ‘ find Christ.’ Why? 
Mr. Moody leaves us alone with the shameful atrocity, unjustified and 
unexplained. When people are punished here on earth, even by imper- 
fect men, they are punished for something, and their punishment has 
some relation to their offence. We should think it scandalous to punish 
a child as we punish a man: we should think it monstrous to punish the 
thief who steals a loaf of bread, as we punish the swindler who heaped 
up riches by forgery and lying. For a first offence we do not punish as 
for a second or a third. All kinds of considerations are introduced to 
make the scales of justice true. Some young criminals are not even 
punished at all, but are sent to a reformatory—a kind of compulsory 
school ; and, when they learn to do well, they are gladly admitted to the 
open world, and have free course amongst their fellows. Now, will any 
one tell me why this that is right with men should be all wrong with 
God? Why, even with wicked women who have to be imprisoned, it is 
our custom to keep them apart from “libertines and drunkards and 
murderers ;’ and from one end of the country to the other there would 
be a cry of horror, if, in the obscurest prison even, the worst women were 
subjected to the horror of being turned loose and unprotected upon the 
society of the other prisoners, known to be ‘libertines and drunkards 
and murderers.’ That cry of horror would be a thousand times more 
intense, if, not the worst of women, but some ‘ young lady’ prisoner, were 
subjected to that degradation, peril, and shame Yet that is what Mr. 
Moody lays to the charge of the Almighty. It is he who has ordained 
the allotments of the future life ; it is he who has declared that all who 
are ‘out of Christ,’ shall be damned; it is he who will turn beautiful 
young girls into hell, regardless alike of justice, humanity, or the credit 
of his own name or reign. What ofthe noble spirits of all ages and 
nations, the choice souls who on earth lived to teach the ignorant, save 
the fallen, restore the wandering, and help the weak? What has hap- 
pened to them, that they seek and save no mote? And what has hap- 
pened to Jesus of Nazareth? On earth he went about doing good: he 
sought out the sinner, he spoke hopefully to the most despairing, he 
turned no sorry soul away. But what does Mr. Moody say? He says, 
in this sermon, ‘You came here to-night to hear Mr. Sankey sing “ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by: ” but bear in mind you will not hear that song 
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in the lost world ; or, if you do, it will not be true— he does not pass 
that way.’ How does Mr. Moody know? Or, if he is right, I want to 
know why Jesus does not pass that way; I want to know if he has noth- 
ing to say about that young girl, and the ‘libertines, drunkards, and mur- 
derers ;’ I want to know whether he is. tired, or helpless, or hopeless. I 
want to know who is responsible for this most gigantic horror, that hell 
is supremely wretched, supremely hopeless, and full of cruelty, injustice, 
and crime, and that heaven makes no effort to mitigate, instruct, or save. 
Some one must be responsible for the hopeless misery of hell, and some 
one must be responsible for the horrible selfishness, or inability of heaven ; 
and it is an urgent question, — who ? 

“Who has given life to men under this horrible condition, that they 
shall have no real chance here, and then be shut up to hopeless inability 
forever? Who has made improvability a fact in this life only? Who 
has decreed that the first step, the first experiment, of life shall determine 
its eternal character? Who is it that has so ordered things that, any- 
where, the wish to improve shall be -eternally denied? There is only 
one reply: it is this, so God has ordered it. Then I say plainly, if such 
a God there be, he is himself the arch-demon of the universe; his 
cruelty is unspeakable, his injustice is immeasurable, his rule is the most 
detestable of tyrannies, his heaven is the scandal of the universe, and it 
is shameful to be saved. : 

“God help us to regard it all as a horrible nightmare! God help us 
to trust him, and to believe that hell is not eternally hopeless, that 
heaven is not eternally selfish. The poor soul stumbling from earth, 
confused and blind and harassed and ignorant, does not deserve to be 
thrust down to black night and horrible despair ; and it surely cannot be 
sinful for me to think that the good God has provided for education and 
help and progress on the other side. To him I come, to him I cling, — 
my God, my Father, and my Friend. When I go to that unseen world, 
I look to see all his good and blessed ones employed in teaching and 
comforting and guiding the dark, the sorrowful, and the sinful ; and 
when I think of heaven for myself I can only say, give me, O God, my 
humble place among the healers and the helpers of the sick, the despair- 
ing, and the lost.” 


“«The Truthseeker’’ gives us a review of a new volume of 
poems that have appeared, under the name of ‘‘ Arrah Leigh,”’ 
called “The New Minnesinger and Other Poems.” Some of the 
poems rise to a high and tender strain of devotion. There is one 
poem, perhaps, not among the best, but which we quote here be- 
cause it represents a frame of spirit so different from the revival- 
ist idea of the other world, and throbs with such generous and 
loyal emotion towards God, our Father, 
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I AM THE LORD, I CHANGE NOT. 


“ Change not, change not to me, my God, I would that thou should’st be 
To furthest worlds what thou hast been on this sad earth to me. 
Though thou hast baffled sore my life, though thy swift-scourging rod 
Hath left me spirit-scarred, I cry, change not to me, my God! 


“ Change not to me for any change that o’er my soul may come, 
When lips that dearly love thy praise in bitterness are dumb ; 
Yea, when I love thee not at all, when from thy face I flee, 
Let thy compelling love pursue, — my God, change not to me! 


“ When death has wrought his awful change, and left me spirit-bare, 
Thou, who didst hide me ’neath thy wings, thy mantling love prepare. 
I am no other than I was when most thou didst befriend ; 
I trust thee, Lord, for what thou wert: be changeless to the end. 


“IT do not’ask with sudden step thy purest heaven to win, 
Be still, Most Mercifal, all love-relentless to my sin ; 
Yea, Lord, make wholly beautiful what thou hast lov’d so well, 
Burn out in me whate’er defiles, burn out in fire of hell. 


“ Let me but know thy voice, its word I will in all obey, 
In outer darkness still most sure that thou wilt find a way 
To bring thy banish’d to thyself, as thou didst bring of old, 
When thy sin-wearied child but thought on the forsaken fold. 


“ Change not to me in those far worlds, where all is strange and new ; 
Where can my stranger spirit rest, if thou art changéd too? 
As turns the child from alien crowd to the one kindred face, 
To find that mother eyes make home in unfamiliar place, 


“So trembling must I turn to thee, the God whom I have known, 
The God who in this lonely world hath never left me lone. 
Do with me, Lord, whate’er thou wilt, so only thou wilt be 
Forever, and forevermore, what thou hast been to me.” 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. “ Die Religion des Zweiflers” is published anonymously. It is 
a well-meant attempt to give to skeptics a faith which they can accept, 
and to indicate that they have a belief even while they seem to be 
doubters. Skepticism of the kind here defined is not of a very pro- 
nounced sort. The writer thinks that candid minds must allow some- 
thing behind the phenomena of the world, something which controls 

‘them, something which leads every thing well, or, as Matthew Arnold 
would say, “which makes for righteousness.” The doubter’s religion 
is not atheism, not materialism, but a faith half-way between this and 
superstition, a blind and vague theism, which does not know exactly 
whether it is proper to use the word “God.” If one can only allow 
this spiritual possibility of some Providence behind the things which 
are seen, he need not give himself over as utterly without God in the 
world. This book is good as describing what we may call the inter- 
mittent and fugitive states of mind of one who is constitutionally a 
believer, the trials of faith in a heart which is held, not fast and fixed 
on a rock, but by a loose leash to its central place,—of a heart in 
which faith wavers, but is not likely to break or to vanish. That is 
the spiritual condition of not a few of the most devout and efficient 
in the churches. 

2. Dr. Riehm’s new Biblical Dictionary, the first numbers of which 
we noticed a few months ago, shows in its third part, just issued, no 
falling off in the ability, the freshness, and the critical sagacity of its 
contributions. In this third part are two fine engravings, — one of 
the Mosque of Omar, and the other of ruined Cyrene, the African 
home of Synesius, which he so charmingly celebrates in his graceful 
hymns. There is also a well-executed picture of Bethlehem, colored, 
and a good number of clear woodcuts. All of the letter C, and half 
of the letters B and D, are in this part. The longest articles are 
those on “ Bundeslade,” the ark of the covenant; on the “ Cheru- 
bim,” showing their relation to figures on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments; on “ Cyrenius and the Census,” a very acute discussion ; 
on “ David,” as poet and ruler, an impartial appreciation; on the 
“Hebrew Poetry” (Dichtkunst); and on “Daniel,” There is also 
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a good account of the Moabite god Chemosh, and of the cedars of 
Lebanon, and of the crimson color, and of Capernaum. The illus- 
trations add very much to the pleasure of the reader, and many of 
them are from new photographs. From present appearances, the 
dictionary is likely to more than meet its modest promise. It deals 
with facts and “real” things, and lets theology severely alone. 

3. Dr. L. O. Broecker, in his “ Untersuchungen ueber die Evange- 
lien und das Leben Jesu,” has really brought out new views, and done 
something to settle disputed points. He has not reconciled all dis- 
crepancies of the gospel narratives, or made it certain in what year 
Jesus was born, or in what year Jesus died, or exactly how long his 
ministry lasted. But he has brought secular history and remains 
largely into the illustration of the evangelical story, and made some 
things clear that were before obscure. This kind of small criticism 
of names and dates is rather dry reading; but, after all, it is of great 
importance in bringing out the real significance of the sacred writ- 
ings, and vindicating their honesty and their genuineness. If Herr 
Broecker has any favorite evangelist, it is John, whose work is so 
much disputed by the critics; yet he does not venture to say that 
John’s word is to be taken against the word of the other three. He 
likes the scientific accuracy and artistic finish of the Fourth Gospel, 
in which the writer seems to have taken more pains with his work, 
and not to have spoken so loosely as the writers of the earlier Gos- 
pels. John had more materials at his command than the earlier writ- 
ers, and could select the trustworthy. Herr Broecker’s style of writ- 
ing is very different from that of Strauss or Schenkel. He has no 
constructive imagination. 

4. An extreme specimen in rationalistic criticism is the “ historical 
examination” of the life of the Apostle Paul, by J. W. Straatman 

. (Paulus de Apostel van Jezus Christus, Zijn Leven en Werken, Zijne 
Leer en Zijne Persoonlijkheid). This Dutch scholar goes far beyond 
his master, Scholten, in hasty judgments and strong assertions. From 
a slender basis of fact he builds a large fabric of reasoning and con- 
clusion. He exaggerates the Jewish and Gentile parties, and the 
antipathy of Paul to his brethren of the blood. He denies the truth- 
fulness of the narrative in the ninth chapter of the Book of Acts. 
He changes the age and ministry of Stephen to a time long after the 
apostolic age. He insists that Paul was from the beginning an apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, and had no forerunner in that service. He assigns 
the composition of the Book of Acts to the middle of the second cen- 
tury. He treats the whole account of the writer of that book as 
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prejudiced, untrustworthy, and of small value in the real biography 
of the zealous evangelist. The letters of Paul, reduced to the four 
that are genuine, supply the materials for his real life and work. 
This arbitrary way of reconstructing the sacred narrative may have 
the merit of ingenuity, but it is not the method of true religious sci- 
ence. An obscure hint cannot set aside the force of a positive state- 
ment. 

5. “Die Lebensalter in der Jiidischen Literatur” is the attractive 
title of a very full, instructive, and entertaining work of Rabbi Leo- 
pold Loew, — the sequel to a previous work on the art of writing as 
practised by the Jews. This new work is a complete manual of Jew- 
ish customs, as the Talmud and the Jewish writings give them, from 
birth to burial; of the work and the play, the study and the religion: 
of Jewish men and maidens and matrons. Nothing seems to be 
omitted. We are told how all was done, and how all ought to be 
done; how the rites were celebrated, surgical and matrimonial; what 
sports were allowed, and what was the proper behavior for each of 
the ages of life. The story is not confined to ancient time, but comes 
down almost to our own time, in the account of Jewish usage. Smok- 
ing and taking snuff are considered along with confirmation and cir- 
cumcision. The rules for naming children are interesting to read. 
Herr Loew does not agree with St. Luke, that children wer® named 
when they were circumcised, and thinks that such an assertion only 
betrays the foreign nationality of the “Macedonian.” He gives a 
singular instance of the name Schlemihl as the synonym for a luck- 
less wight, as a man of this name, coming home after eleven months’ 
absence, found that his wife was about to give him an heir to his 
name. 

6. There are many to insist that the music of the sanctuary is of 
more importance than its preaching or its theology, and that the song 
teaches more efficiently than the prayer or the sermon. And nota 
few who go back to the golden age of the church, in its day of weak- 
ness and tribulation, long to know the tones of those psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs with which Christians comforted each 
other. Dr. John Tzetzes, in his thin volume (Ueber die altgriech- 
ische Musik in der griechischen Kirche), attempts to expound the 
theoretical principles on which the music of the old Greek Church 
was constructed, and the combination of sounds by which their hymns 
were made harmonious to the ear; to show how the old system grad- 
ually passed into the mediwval system, which is essentially that of 
the modern Greek Church. The music of the Roman Church has 
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gone through many changes, from the Gregorian tones to the florid 
trills and cadenzas of the masses and vespers in the churches of Italy 
to-day. But in the chapels of Greece and Asia Minor one hears still 
the harsh nasal whine which amazed the Crusaders on their way to 
rescue the Holy City. Herr Tzetzes corrects some mistakes of 
former writers, notably of Westphal. Claudius Ptolemeus and 
Bryennius wrote learnedly upon the theme. 

7. “Easy writing is hard reading,” is a proverb in frequent use. 
But sometimes very elaborate and careful writing is hard reading; 
and this is exemplified in the very conscientious and important work 
of Herr H. Reuter, of which the first volume has just been pub- 
lished in Berlin (Geschichte der religioesen Aufklaerung im Mittel- 
alter). To get materials for a history of religious illumination (or 
“ revival,” as we should say), in the middle age, before printing 
began, is difficult enough; and to distinguish truth from falsehood, in 
the fancies, visions, and raptures of enthusiastic monks and devotees, 
is still more difficult. No one can complain of Herr Reuter’s lack of 
judgment. He examines and cross-examines all the testimony, before 
he will admit any assertion into the text of his history. He never 
takes any statement on trust. But his scrutiny is so nice that the 
color which should belong to a history of this kind fades out, and the 
glow of piety is lost in the dryness of investigation. The order is 
not convenient, as the references are at the end of the book, and not 
at the bottom of the page, and one must handle the volume in an 
unsteady way. Apart from this dry style, the topics of the volume 
are very new and interesting. It brings the story down to Abelard 
and his time. In the second volume still more interesting matter 
will be brought out. 

8. Prof. W. Preger undertakes a difficult and perplexing task in 
, attempting to write a history of German mysticism in the middle 
ages, —“ Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter.” The 
first part, which brings the history down to the death of “ Master 
Eckhart,” is an octavo of five hundred pages, crowded with details, 
though the arrangement is orderly. First, we have an account of the 
mystic life of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Holland and 
Saxony and the Rhine Country and Southern Germany. In the 
second book are sketches of a great number of mystics, Catholic and 
heretic, monks and fanatics, with their systems and their vagaries. 
Plotinus and Scotus Erigena and Albertus Magnus and the Abbot 
Joachim, and St. Bernard even, come into the list. The third book 
is devoted to Eckhart, the most famous of all, his life, his works, and 
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his doctrines. An appendix has some curious notices of fragments 
and of legal proceedings. The fault of the volume is that it joins 
things which are not necessarily related,— the ecstasies of crazy 
devotees, and the calm meditations of thoughtful scholars. The im- 
plication of the book seems to be that all mystics are more or less 
insane, and that this kind of thought is an evidence of a mind out of 
order and lacking in balance. The writer is an industrious collector 
of facts, but not a competent critic of ideas. 

9. The aged prophets are honored in Germany, both among Jews 
and Christians. For more than half a century Dr. Leopold Zunz has 
led and fed the thought of his Israelite brethren and of Christians as 
well. The compliment which they pay him, now that his fourscore 
years are finished, is to issue a complete edition of his writings, so 
multifarious and so fragmentary. The first volume, of three hundred 
and fifty-four pages, contains tracts upon Jewish literature, rabbinical, 
medieval, ethical, and devotional, for the service of the sanctuary and 
the service of the home, psalms and hymns, and geography and his 
tory, short tracts and long, with a portion of biblical criticism, spe- 
cially interesting to Christian readers. These remarks. upon the five 
books of the Pentateuch, and the books of Ezekiel and Esther, show 
a mind very free from theological prejudice, and keen insight into the 
meaning of the Sacred Word. As a critic, Zunz is fearless, and does 
not hesitate to adopt many of the opinions of the scientific school 
about the late literary origin of the earlier books, the spurivusness 
of many passages, and the untrustworthiness of the traditional order. 
Leviticus is an earlier book than the Exodus or the Genesis. Zunz 
is a very suggestive as well as a very free writer, and his genius is 
that of a poet not less than of a learned scribe. 


P. N. Fortunio, L’ Américaine. Avec Préface par Athanase Co- 

querel, Fils. Paris: Casimir Poret. 1875. 

Some weeks ago a letter-writer in one of the New York journals 
allowed himself to regret that so noble a man as Coquerel had com- 
mended a discreditable novel like “ L’Américaine.” The writer was 
evidently one of those sensitive Americans who are scandalized by 
all exposure of American faults and foibles, and only satisfied with 
the gush of praise and admiration from the lips of foreign critics. 
Coquerel’s preface to the book is moderate in tone, and in good taste, 
and commends the book for what it is, the work of a bright and open- 
eyed observer of American life and manners, who tells what he has 
seen and not merely what he has heard. M. Fortunio, if that is his 
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real name, seems to be a prolific writer, and two dozen volumes, before 
this, have come from his pen. If they are as spirited as this last 
volume, they are worth reading. M. Fortunio says some sharp things 
of American speech, habits, and methods; but the representation on 
the whole is very favorable. The “ American girl,” as he draws her 
character, is a paragon of beauty, sweetness, truthfulness, energy, 
and intelligence. Her father, the self-made banker, is a very noble 
man. He was born, perhaps, like the apostle, out of due time, — for 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, had no existence in 1815, — and he has more 
millions of dollars than any American has ever accumulated. He 
shifts his position, too, from New York to Chicago somewhat too 
suddenly. But the picture of his family is attractive, and it vindi- 
cates the class which the banker represents. 

The account of Chicago and the story of the Chicago are, which 
the writer seems to have seen, ought to satisfy the most exacting pride 
of that modest metropolis. Even New York is tame tp this mighty 
sudden creation. The least agreeable characteristic of the book is the 
antipathy of the writer to every thing German. He hates the ma- 
terialistic, cold, selfish, coarse, awkward Teuton; and some will in- 
dignantly discover, in his portrait of Carl Muller, a malignant libel 
upon the distinguished German senator from Missouri. If he meant 
to show Carl Schurz in his figure of Carl Muller, the book then de- 
serves to be condemned. Very much, however, is to be pardoned 
in the prejudices of a mortified Frenchman, smarting under defeat. 
“L’Américaine” is not a great novel; but it is entertaining, sparkling, 
with variety of character and incident, and, apart from this national 
anti-German feeling, sound in its moral tone. The wicked get their 
desert, and the true love finds its reward. Many worse novels than 
this are translated, and Coquerel has not greatly erred in commend- 
ing it. The extravagances are by no means so glaring, and the mis- 
takes not so ludicrous, as those of some of our own most popular 
authors. The situations are probable, and the strange experiences 
are facts and not caricatures. 


Ingo and Ingraban and Das Nest der Zaunkinige. By G. Freytag. 


Freytag, better known perhaps by his “ Debit and Credit,” and 
“The Lost Manuscript,” than by his other works, published in 1873 
the first of a remarkable series of novels, “ Die Ahnen,” in which the 
destinies of a single race were to be related. His earliest scenes are 
laid amid the young centuries of Christianity, in which he describes 
his first hero and heroine; and then, as he tells us in his preface, he 
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hopes to trace the characteristics and fortunes of their descendants 
down to the modern Germany fellow, who cares little for his pedi- 
gree. 

“Ingo and Ingraban” consists of two separate stories, each com- 
plete in itself, as is an individual life; and like that, also, through the 
mysterious laws of inheritance, abounding in capacities and limita- 
tions. The moral is drawn by the reader’s heart, not by the author’s 
pen. The plot of the first is laid A.D. 357, and is full of the strength 
of forest life and rude warfare. Ingo, the king’s son, wanders from 
petty court to pettier court, seeking shelter, till finally he establishes 
his home in the wilderness, and bears to it his beloved and rescued 
Irmgard. There they live peacefully until attacked by his enemies, 
led by a queen whose love he had rejected, and Ingo and Irmgard 
perish in the flames of their rough home. Their baby child escapes, 
whose descendant, Ingraban, in 724, possesses the same love of free- 
dom, the same protecting, honorable affection for women, which dis- 
tinguished Ingo. But now Ingraban lives in half-Christian times ; 
himself a heathen, he does not renounce his ancestral superstitions, 
till, softened by misfortune and the love of a Christian maiden, he 
accepts the sign and the power of the cross, and finally meets his 
death in an expedition in which church-superstition will not allow 
him to fight. Most admirably depicted are the early monkish life, 
in its glow of conversion, and the honest struggles of the heathen 
against admitting the magic strength of the cross over that of some 
pagan tree or charm. 

The good influence and pleasure imparted by these tales consists 
largely in the nobility of his female characters. They are women 
who love intensely, full of humility to their lord, but of high self- 
respect: who dare to die with them, or to encounter scorn in convert- 
ing them. They make one breathe quickly by their heroism, and 
long to be sufficiently true and simple to love them, — noble types of 
a loving hausfrau of our own days, with a great breadth of physical 
stature, and mental daring to lofty deeds which we would gladly claim 
as ours. Those were days of rough hand-to-mouth living, with cour- 
teousness glimmering through the strength: these are the times of 
city conventionalism. Freytag’s heroes felt that they inherited their 
lands from nature rather than from a king; that freedom was their 
right, though it’ must be coerced into submission to bishopric law, — 
albeit Ingraban transmits his independent, heathen spirit through three 
centuries, to 1003. 

The third story is not so powerful as the first two, “Das Nest der 
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ZaunkOnige,” it is called, in reference to the home cf several broth- 
ers. The quarrels of one convert with another for Christianity has 
progressed, of little kings and big abbots; and the jealousies of the 
monks in noting the neglect of any minor monastic observances em- 
broil most of the book. Though the women are not as prominent as 
in “ Die Ahnen,” the mother is a fine conception of female dignity. 
The same traits abide in her and in her sons that dwelt in their an- 
cestors. Love of freedom make her recognize her duties as a mother 
as paramount to those of a daughter of the church. The hero, Immo, 
dares to leave a convent, while yet a scholar there, and dedicated be- 
sides by his mother to a priest’s life. The ancestral spirit drove him 
forth in search of military adventure; and at last, through chance 
and mischance, he succeeds in winning his brother’s love,— who, 
regarding him as a destined priest, had ostracised him from the right 
of the eldest, and cared but little for him,—his king’s regard, and 
his wife. Again, as in “The Lost Manuscript,” we admire the skill 
which can depict court-life as vividly and elegantly as the humorous 
rudeness or good cheer of the lowest retainers or traveling ministrels, 
while no sentimentalism lurks between the pages. Strength of hand 
and body, and corresponding strength of moral greatness and honest 
love, the dignity of human nature as felt, but not yet translated into 
speech, were incorporated into this race, and fill us with longing to be 
as they were. Will this primitive grandeur dwindle away in superfi- 
cial culture, modern self-introspection, vague aspiration, and slighter 
physique, as its fortunes are unfolded ? K. G. W. 


The Kingdom of Christ on Earth. Twelve Lectures delivered be- 
fore the Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By 
Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. Andover: Warren Draper. 8vo., pp. viii., 255. 

The least satisfactory portion of this book is the title-page, for 
which there can have been no sufficient reason in the author’s own 
mind, though the subject which gives name to the lectures may per- 
haps have been assigned in the appointment of the lecturer. With 
Dr. Harris’ view (with which we fully accord) of Christ as the cen- 
tral figure, shaping factor, and destined sovereign of humanity, and 
with his rationalistic repugnancy to everything like millenarianism, 
“the kingdom of Christ” may be made to comprehend all things hu- 
man and divine; and we have here a series of able and admirable dis- 
courses, which have little eonnection with one another, except that 
they are all profoundly religious and Christian. 
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The first lecture is a new and eminently forceful statement of the 
argument for Christianity based upon the uniqueness of its initial con- 
ception, its incongruousness with its antecedents and surroundings, its 
unaccountableness on any other theory than that of its divine 
origin. Jesus was literally “a root out of adry ground.” Though 
the predicted Messiah, he was not, in any sense of measure, the ex- 
pected Messiah; the prophets themselves would hardly have recog- 
nized in him the subject of their prophecies; and, while he fulfilled 
them, had he taken upon himself the task of fulfilling them, he would 
have assumed the very part, which, in the temptation-scene, he so in- 
dignantly spurned. That it cannot be otherwise accounted for is, 
after all, the strongest reason for believing the universe to be the 
work of an intelligent Creator; the very same argument, with a force 
to our own thought irresistible, claims for Christianity an authorship 
identical with that of the universe. 

This argument is enforced in subsequent lectures by the antago- 
nism of Christianity to the prevalent spirit of the extra-Christian 
world, and especially by the difference, in some respects amounting to 
a contrast, between Christian virtue and virtue under other auspices. 
Under this last head Dr. Harris rightly specifies, as the charac- 
teristics of Christian virtue, its source in the sense of forgiveness and 
in the obligation thence derived, its constant relation to God as its in- 
spiration and support, aim and end, its clearness and comprehensive- 
ness, and the conscious freedom in which duty is performed, not as 
the alternative of loss or penalty, but as the natural and normal fune- 
tion of the regenerate soul. On the other hand, virtue under pagan, 
and even Hebrew teaching, is self-created, self-tending, a ground for 
self-complacency and pride, and at the same time a galling yoke and a 
heavy burden. The contrast is especially marked in the grace, rather 
than duty, of love, with the sacrificial love of Christ as at once its 
source, rule, and measure. 

The church, according to Dr. Harris, is not the fountain, but the 
reservoir of spiritual gifts and graces, “an organized association of 
persons renewed by the Holy Spirit.” The organization is wholly 
secondary and subordinate. Its continuity depends, net on official 
succession, or on apy divine quality in the organism itself, but en- 
tirely on the transmission of the life of Christ through successive 
ages. In the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, the essential 
instrument is individual piety and love, aggregated and combined in 
and by the church, yet acting by its own spontaneous impulse and in- 
trinsic energy. Civilization exists independently of Christianity, 

13 
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which yet blends with pre-existing culture elements that tend to an 
ever greater ascendency, so that, while a Christian state is compatible 
with the very widest diversity of social institutions and customs, there 
is, on the part of all Christian communities, a gradual approach to a 
common type of civilization, — a standard, indeed, ideal now, but to be 
actualized in the better future of which we have sure presage in 
Jesus Christ and his gospel. ; 

The last lecture in this volume is on “ The Progress of Christ’s 
Kingdom in its Relation to the Spirit of the present Age.” The 
horoscope here is full of promise. Our age is not drifting so wide of 
Christianity as we have feared. Even our prevalent skepticism is a 
no more formidable hindrance than was the equally obdurate, but less 
enlightened, rationalism of the first Christian centuries. The prevail- 
ing freedom of inquiry and the positive value now placed on the truth 
for truth’s sake, cannot but be ultimately favorable to Christianity if 
it be the truth of God, though for the present there seem a stronger 
disposition to “prove all things” than to “hold fast that which is 

.good.” Scientific knowledge, too, tends to clarify religious belief, 
and, equally, by its own ascertained limitations, to make the human in- 
telligence the more fully aware of a realm of being, which faith alone 
can reveal, occupy, and utilize. At the same time the progress of art, 
the facilities of communication, and the virtual opening of the whole 
world to the whole world’s knowledge and intercourse, tend to the 
establishment of universal peace, and ensure the propagandism of a 
religion whose fundamental precept is, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” The book closes with the expression of the author’s confident 
belief that “no preceding age has presented ¢onditions so favorable 
to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom and so encouraging to faith- 
ful effort.” 

A much fuller analysis than we have room for would fail to do jus- 
tice to the merits of this book. While its several positions are dis- 
cussed with no less guarded accuracy of statement than warmth of 
devout feeling, and while we rejoice in the tone of Christian optimism 
that runs through the whole work, we regard its obiter dicta, its in- 
cidental hints to students for the ministry, scattered here and there, 
as by no means its least valuable portion. The lecturer never,forgot 
his specific audience; and there was hardly one of his series of sub- 
jects, which did not furnish the opportunity for direct instruction to his 
hearers as to the spirit of their destined work, their fit preparation 
for it, and the most effective methods of discharging it. A. P. P. 
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The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to 
Certain Tendencies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have not space to give to this able and interesting book of the 
Michigan professor the full analysis that it demands, but can only 
state its purpose and its characteristics, and commend it to the care- 
ful study of those who are drawn aside by the materialism of our 
time. Its purpose is to vindicate the doctrine of God as the creator 
of the universe, of spirit as the source of force and matter, of the 
Divine Spirit as immanent in his universe, yet higher than his uni- 
verse, of his general and special providence, and of his fixed moral 
government. The work has a polemic design, in its hostility to the 
school of which Strauss is the most eminent and fascinating exponent. 
But it is much more than a work of controversy. And its spirit is so 
large, so kind, so free from all harshness and bitterness, that the 
reader would hardly discover, without the title-page and preface, that 
it is a work of controversy. The materialists are treated with the 
utmost respect, are not pursued with hard names, or put under any 
ban. They cannot complain of their opponent’s lack of courtesy. ° 

The book is logical and metaphysical, and yet its literary finish 
leaves little to be desired. Its style is clear, strong, compact, the sen- 
tences packed with meaning. There is not one paragraph of special 
“fine writing,” there are no illustrations used for the sake of the 
illustration. The writer is too much in earnest to show his skill in 
using words, and has a higher end than to make pictures or merely 
please the ear. Yet the arrangement and the steady flow of the argu- 
ment, which moves on like an ocean wave, give to the whole a pic- 
turesque effect, beyond that of most books in its kind. There is the 
charm, too, of a profoundly religious tone, which is as far as possible 
from cant, but which close metaphysical reasoning cannot quite ex- - 
clude. ‘The majesty and mystery of his theme are always before the 
wrifer. even when he is dealing with subtle distinctions. In the in- 
genious reasoning there is all the pathos of a lament that it should 
be necessary to make such a plea to those who feel their dependence 
upon the great power around and above them, and are awed by the 
secret which baffles all their sorutiny. The book is open to the 
objection that the author is too religious in his nature to reason 
impartially in a question of this kind. His heart is too devout to 
allow his reason ever to run into unbelief. 

No parade is made of the learning of the author by any redundance 
of quotation or display of foot-notes; but we have enough to show 
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that he is familiar with all the best authorities on either side, and 
that he has not set his unaided thought against the doctrines which 
he has not carefully studied and pondered. The book is the result cf 
wide reading and patient thinking, —is anything but a hasty protest 
of wounded feeling. The writer has mastered his emotion so far 
that he can give full consideration to all the rash words of those who 
say that God is a chimera, and that the laws of nature are without a 
lawgiver. He does not belong to any special school of philosophers, 
and follows no leader in his defence of the spiritual theory. If he 
has any oracle to guide him, that oracle is James Martineau; yet his 
sympathy is seen also to be strong for Tyndall, whose heart sees the 
invisible Creator, though in his laboratory he can find in matter the 
promise and potency of all life. The scientists stand higher in his’ 
regard, on the whole, than the preachers or the metaphysicians, — 
Helmholtz and Darwin tlian the learned McCosh, who denies freedom 
to the will, which to Dr. Cocker is a fundamental postulate of all 
good activity and all healthy knowledge. His theism is in no sense 
Calvinism. 

A devout materialist, in reading this book, will almost be persuaded 
to become a theist. The misfortune is that the materialists are not 
usually devout: and some of them will insist that Dr. Cocker assumes 
in the beginning what he needs to prove, and mistakes his assumption 
for proof; that he is too positive in his statements about spontaneous 
generation, and that it is by no means demonstrated that chemical 
force is not able to produce living matter; that the argument-from 
the failure of experiments and the jgnorance of men is not final 
against future inquiry. They may say that he allows the fear of 
consequences to bias his view of facts, and is troubled by the results 
of doctrines with which a true man of science does not concern him- 
self. They may charge him with inconsistency in affirming that the 
universe will come to an end, will die a nebulous death as it was born 
in a nebulous birth, and yet in declaring that there is a created ¢ub- 
stance that will not and cannot die. Biblical critics, too, may ques- 
tion the exegesis of the Old Testament which treats some of the 
history as only poetry, while it accepts the rest as the record of fact, 
and will find that the charming “symbolical hymn of the creation” 
in the first chapter of Genesis, beautiful as it is in its strophes and 
antistrophes, does not harmonize any more with the actual story of 
the stars and rocks and fossils than the literal narrative. The geolo- 
gists object to the Genesis story not so much that it talks about 
“days,” and has evenings and mornings, as that its arrangement is 
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wrong, and that the universe was not created in that way. The 
Hebrew dialectics of Dr. Tayler Lewis will not convert them. 

The chapter on the history of creation, the most original in the 
book in its suggestions, will probably be to scientific readers the least 
satisfactory, as it brings in the exposition of Hebrew words, and the 
opinions of the early Fathers of the church, whose love of allegory 
. and fantastic interpretations of nature and Scripture deprive their 
words of weight in scientific discussions. If the Bible, as Dr. Cocker 
says, was not intended to teach science at all, why bring it into a dis- 
cussion of this kind? If its prose cannot teach, certainly its poetry 
cannot. 

There is one line, on page 143, which we should suppose had been 
written inadvertently,— by what Mr. R. G. White would call “het- 
erophemy,” — were it not italicized: Does Dr. Cocker really believe 
that Adam composed the “sacred hymn” of that first chapter of Gene- 
sis, and that the patriarchs sung it morning and evening, “to keep and 
commemorate the fact that the world is the work of the triune God”? 
The hymna says nothing of any such God, nor did the Jewish patri- 
archs ever believe in any such God. That epithet applied to Jehovah 
would to them have been blasphemy. c. H. B. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes: First 
Series. The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. II. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The first volume of Lewes’ “ Problems of Life and Mind” was to 
some extent introductory. It applied the term metaphysics to the 
fundamental truths of scienve, and proceeded, in a clear and able 
manner, to express these truths. The volume was thus in a large de- 
gree representative. It was a statement of the principles accepted by 
what we suppose must be regarded as, at present, the dominant school 
of philosophy. The second volume, with which we are concerned at 
present, is more personal. In it Mr. Lewes separates from many 
with whom he was before in harmony. Leaving the common ground 
he undertakes to solve for himself the great problems of thought. 

So far as culture is concerned, Mr. Lewes is well fitted for this un- 
dertaking. His study of the history of philosophy had introduced 
him to the best thinkers of the world. One element of interest in 
the volume before us is found in the illustrations taken from authors 
whose words are always fall of suggestion. Perhaps the two by 
whom he has been most influenced are Comte and, however singular 
it may appear to the student of his History of Philosophy, Hegel, 
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whose general method and results, however, he still criticises. 
From Comte he takes his starting-point. He tells us that it was 
Comte’s great achievement to have specified all the conditions of the 
positive method ; while his own aim has been to reduce this method 
to mental laws and afterwards to apply it to metaphysics. The most 
important principle that he derives from Hegel is that existence is 
only in and through relations; and that the thing in itself, that is, the 
thing out of relation, is a nonentity. 

Mr. Lewes applies this latter principle to the relations of subject 
and object. The way in which objects affect us forms one aspect of 
their reality. The world is, thus, what we see it and feel it to be. 
Besides the relations actually known to us the world has many which 
may be known, and many more for the knowledge of which we 
should need new setises; but what we know is real. This position, 
he calls that of “reasoned realism.” By it he separates himself 
fully from the school of Herbert Spencer; and it is this “ reasoned 
realism” that furnishes the solution of all the problems with which 
he deals. ; 

While the work embodies much that is true aud suggestive, its 
final results are, to say the least, somewhat paradoxical. On the one 
side if we were not warned against this error, its language might 
seem that of idealism; on the other it is even less distinguish- 
able from that of materialism, and against mistake in this direc- 
tion there is no warning. In the one case we are told (p. 441) 
that object and subject are both modes of “feeling, and that feel- 
ing is the much sought thing in itself” In the other case, we 
are told that feeling is a function of the organism, both in the 
mathematical and biological senses of the term (p. 411)." We are 
bidden to identify feeling with neural process (p. 444), and are 
told that we cannot suppose the psychical organism and its func- 
tions to be other than integrant parts of the physical organism (p. 
450; compare also the fuller diseussion beginning on page 412), 
Such contradictory expressions imply a fallacy in the reasoning which 
led to them, and it may be interesting to inquire briefly the nature of. 
this fallacy. 

We are inclined to think that the fundamental error of the book is 
to be found in the discussion of causation. Here also Mr. Lewes has 
been led, we might perhaps in this case say misled, by Hegel. Hegel 
affirmed that cause and effect are simply the same thing under differ- 
ent forms. When the rain wets the earth, we have first water as fain 
and then water as moisture. This example is given to illustrate 
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causation in general. Mr. Lewes adopts fully this theory of causa- 
tion. He thinks that he has thereby solved the metaphysical difficul- 
ties of the theme, and has obtained a principle of varied and impor- 
tant application. Causation, he affirms, is simply procession. Ante- 
cedence, which has been made the essential element in causation, he 
rejects altogether in this connection. Of effects he makes two 
classes. In the first class the elements from which the effect pro- 
ceeds are obvious. They have not changed their apparent nature, in 
entering into the new relation. Effects of this kind he calls resultants. 
In the second class the producing elements are not recognizable ; thus 
water is the product of oxygen and hydrogen, but this composition is 
not obvious on account of the change which the elements have under- 
gone: effects of this kind he very well calls emergents. But there 
is another and no less important class of effects, in which, in spite of 
all Mr. Lewes’ affirmations, antecedence plays the chief part. The 
hammer falls upon the rock ; it stops suddenly and the rock takes on 
a molecular motion. This is a simple case of succession. We say, 
indeed, that the motion was transferred from the hammer to the 
rock. Mr. Lewes speaks, in regard to a similar case, of the motion of 
one body being absorbed by another. These,of course, are mere 
figures of speech. Motion is nothing that can be transferred or ab- 
sorbed. First one body moves, and then the other; we can show 
that thé motion in one case bears a direct relation to the motion in 
the other, but the two can in no manner be identified. Neither the 
hammer nor the motion of the hammer is present in the heat of the 
rock. 

The omission to recognize this important form of causation, we 
think, has vitiated many of Mr. Lewes’ results, and in particular that 
his conclusions in regard to mental phenomena are affected by it. 
“ Feeling,” he tells us, “is all.” But in Feeling, according to the 
principle just explained, is given the cause of feeling. The notion of 
an outside world creeps into Mr. Lewes’ reasoning, we confess that 
we do not know exactly how. At one moment there is nothing but 
sensation, at the next we have a world independent of sensation. It 
is like the juggler’s handkerchief. At one moment there is nothing 
there, at the next there is the plump rabbit. But, however introduced, 
this objective element is there, and, as the cause of feeling, is given 
in feeling. Thus Feeling, which is all, itself contains the Felt. The 
Felt, thus surreptitiously introduced, soon obtains the complete mas- 
tery; and Feeling, which is all, is found to be only the occasional 
product of a material organization. 
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Thus does the form of idealism —.if that can be called idealism in 
which ideas play no part, feeling being everything,— pass into a 
practical materialism. We are led past the great thinkers of the race 
to be left where Buechner would have landed us with far less for- 
mality. 

While we sympathize with some of the positions maintained by 
Mr. Lewes against Herbert Spencer, we think the outcome of Spen- 
cer’s philosophy far more satisfactory. The work of Mr. Lewes has 
been called a veaction against that of Spencer. Really the work of 
Spencer is a reaction against that of Comte, from which the work of 
Mr. Lewes is a more natural outgrowth. C. Cc. E. 
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